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Touch of 
Nature 


makes the whole 
world kin”’ 

The Japanese are nature lovers 
and their national flower festivals 
are public demonstrations of their 
sentiments. : 
You cannot understand these interesting and progressive 
people by reading newspapers, magazines and guide books. 


Take a Trip to Japan 


and study the race on theirown ground. The odd customs, 
beautiful gardens, unique temples and hospitality of the 
people will be a source of pleasant memories for years to 
come. Better go on the next sailing of the 


Steamship ‘‘ Minnesota ”’ 


Largest, most comfortable steamship on the Pacific. Fol- 
lows the mild Japan current, Seattle to the Orient. Write 
é for folder descriptive of trip to any representative of the 
4 Great Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. I. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


BOSTON—201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK—319 and 379 Broadway. : 
PHILADELPHIA—836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO—220 and 208 South Clark St. 
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By ROBERT HICHEN,: Author of “ The Call of the Blood,” 

“The Garden of Allah,” etc. 

i this new romance Mr. Hichens again makes real the mystery, 
the fascination, the bewitching atmosphere of the Algerian 
desert. Blended with this wonderful setting are the lives of a 
young English lord and his wife, and a handsome Arab army 
officer who, with curious art, appeals to the heroine while her 


husband is absent hunting. 


Gg. story of love and passion, and again the scene in the desert 
whose wild enigma the author depicts with alluring charm.” 
—St. Louis Republic. 


With Frontispiece in Color and Marginal Decorations. Price, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 











SANTA FE’S 
PARTNER 


By 
Thomas A. 
Janvier 


Author of 
“In the Sargasso Sea,” ‘* The 
Astec Treasure-House,” etc. 


HIS story is 

told in the 
breezy vernacular 
of the rough and 
rural West. Cer- 
tain talents for en- 
tertainment are va- 
riously displayed 
by Santa Fé Charley and his partner. These 
produce some lively incidents and a narrative 
that is constantly funny. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





From “Santa Fé’s Partner.” 














MAM’ LINDA 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of “Aun Boyd,” “Abner Daniel,” etc. 





A stirring novel 
of the South to- 
day, with a fine 
and tender love- 
story, and a new 


and significant 





treatment of the 


negro question. 





The incidents are 






: 


FRONTISPIECE FROM ‘ 





uaa’ uixva” keenly dramatic, 
the characters of delightful interest. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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COMMENT 


Amendment No. 1 
For “My Policies ” read “ My Polities”! 








A Correspondent Wants to Know 
We have received the following letter: 


Wess City, Mo., August 31, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—For some months past I have watched with growing won- 
der your attacks on the administration. You condemn its policy, 
but I have yet to note condemnation by you of the Standard Oil 
Company and other lawbreakers. Is it possible that you believe 
the articles given to the press by Standard Oil officials to the 
effect that they are not guilty of breaking any laws, etc? Do you 
believe that the railroads should go unpunished for giving re- 
bates? Do you believe the railroads (and Standard Oil) to be 
innocent of the crimes for which they have been convicted and 
fined’ If guilty would you have them go unpunished? The 
Engineering and Mining Journal of August 31 has an editorial 
entitled * Wall Street and the President ”; I would like to see your 
comment on it. Nine out of every ten people I have seen (from 
New York to Frisco) are heartily with President RoosEvELT in 
his efforts to enforce the laws, and agree with him that all law- 
breakers are undesirable citizens, whether they are cowardly mur- 
derers like Haywoop or common thieves like HARRIMAN. If you 
will print this article and your answer to it I will be indebted 
to you. I am, sir, 

GEORGE THOMAS. 


The essential answer, the answer which includes all that 
an be said by way of comment upon this communication 
and upou the article to which it refers, is that they are based 
upon untruths. Whether the untruths are intentional, or 
whether they result from a misunderstanding due to inatten- 
tion or carelessness or indifference or inability to comprehend 
the criticisms made upon the President and his policy, matters 
little except to the writers themselves; they are at least char- 
acteristic of the defence which the administration and its 
friends are now making against the charge that the President 
is largely responsible for the war which is being waged 
against corporations, especially against railroads, from one 
end of the country to the other—a war which has already 
resulted disastrously to all who need to borrow money for the 
carrying on and for the extension of enterprises needed by the 
country, and which promises to bring further disaster to all 
who have goods and products to sell. This condition of things 
is due to the state of the public mind, for which the President 
and those who are connected with his administration are di- 
rectly responsible. No intelligent person has said that the 
cause of this direful effect is the prosecution of those accused 
of lawbreaking, whether the lawbreakers be the Standard Oil 
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corporation or its alleged accomplice, the Alton road (which 
was, by the way, promised immunity if it would bear witness 
against the convicted corporation), or whether they be private 
persons, ef whom Mr. Harriman may be one. The latter 
proposition, however, remains to be proved. The WerEKLY 
has repeatedly urged the prosecution under the law of dis- 
criminating railroads and shippers; has advocated the punish- 
ment of guilty individuals; has approved and does approve 
of the strict enforcement of all law, old or new; and is as much 
opposed to discriminations, to rebates, and to unjust and un- 
lawful dealing of all kinds as our correspondent, or the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, or as Mr. Rooseve.r himself. 


Why We Criticise the President 

It dces not, indeed, try in these columns criminal cases, 
whether brought on definite charges or on loose rumors. To 
de so would be a grave public offence, and it does not feel 
itself at liberty, as evidently Mr. Grorce Tuomas does, to 
eall Haywoop a “cowardly murderer” after he has _ been 
acquitted, or Mr. Harriman a “common thief” before he has 
heen officially accused. It is the tendency, if it be not the 
intent, of such an arraignment as that of our correspondent 
and his quoted editorial to turn the issue, and to make it 
appear that those who condemn the President’s policy are 
moved by hostility to his enforcement of criminal law. 
This is to be accomplished by the pretence that the Presi- 
dent’s critics favor crime and criminals. Nothing can be 
further from the truth, and while we are prone to treat these 
misconeceivers generously, we find it very difficult to believe 
that they are as blind to the truth as they seem to be. Some 
of them at least know and all of them ought to know that 
the WEEKLY criticises the President because he conducts his 
judicial prosecutions as if they were vindictive wars; because 
he has created the impression that all railroads and all great 
corporations are criminal; because he has thus bred and 
fostered an actual mcvement to take from private persons the 
management of their own business in order to put them and 
theirs under the control of the politicians; because he threatens 
thus not only the railroads, but all persons, corporate or in- 
dividual, who are engaged directly or indirectly in interstate 
commerce; because through Mr. Root he has declared it to 
be his purpose to usurp in the name of the Federal govern- 
ment the rightful powers of the States if they do not carry 
out his own theories of government control of individuals, 
thus depriving them of their guaranteed liberty; because his 
general aititude is hostile to the constitutional rights of the 
States, therefore to our Federal system, and is in favor of 
national paternalism. The influence and, indeed, the effect 
of his conduct, and especially of his excited minatory speeches, 
are shown in the attitude of many Southern and Western States 
against the railroads and. incidentally against the rightful 
jurisdiction of the Federal government. The Werekty has 
also criticised the violence of the President, his efforts to evade 
and his spoken utterances against the Constitution, and his 
energetic array of the thoughtless on his side in a class war. 


What Has Done the Mischief ? 

Tt ought not to be necessary to make this explanation, for the 
WEEKLY’s comment speaks for itself to fair minds; our cor- 
respondent, however, is but one of many who seem to be en- 
gaged in an effort to confuse the critics of the President’s 
policies by “putting them in a hole”; for one, the WEEKLY 
must decline to enter. The President has wrought the mis- 
chief which we condemn by his temper, his threats, and by 
reason of the uncertainty of the public mind which is the 
invariable and unescapable consequence of the words and acts 
of a magistrate who feels that the favor of the people makes 
him a law unto himself. 


He Will Keep His Word, Never Fear! 

The Washington correspondent of our neighbor the Herald 
has finally settled the Perennial Question. “There is only 
one possible contingency,” he writes, “ under which Presidert 
RoosrveLt would become a candidate for reelection. That is, 
a continuance cf the assaults that are being made on him 
by financial influences displeased with his policies.” The 
correspondent continues: ' 

Some of these men, and the newspapers that speak for them 
are hinting that the President is adhering to his declaration not 
to be a candidate for the Presidency again only because he realizes 
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ihat he cannot be renominated and that if he were renominated 
he could not be reelected. ‘This sort of talk, if persisted in long 
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nes: 
aa enough, will, in the opinion of some of the most intimate friends 

of the President, force him into the fight. The constant repetition 
atter of stories that the President has lost his influence, that the coun- 
EKLY iry is turning from his policies, and that he is getting out of 


dis- office because of his loss of popularity is said by friends of the 
administration to be the surest way of getting Mr. ROOSEVELT 


nish- : 
into the contest of 1908. 
rove 
nuch The communication may or may not have been inspired; 


un- probably it was; it bears all the earmarks and is thoroughly 
En- characteristic. And we must admit that the President has 
lf. much provocation. Criticism of his official conduct of late 
has not only been unpleasantly caustic, but is daily becoming 
more general, as. the effects of his direful “ policies ” widen. 
The volume of censure,-too, is sure to swell as the shoe begins 
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To to pinch one after another. 

feel All this undoubtedly Mr. Roosrvett perceives as clearly as 
; to anybody else, and he naturally would like to dam the current. 
een But how? By fulminating a threat, to be sure; but what kind 
has of a threat? Shaking fists at corporations has become an 
the idle performance, since all the harm that can be has been 
lent done. Business organizations have nothing to fear when once 
2 it their credit has been smashed into smithereens; they may 
are only fall into a state of torpor and remain there until the 
law. skies brighten. Having been keaten to a pulp, the railway 
esi- and other corporations are simply inert: and callous. When 
be the President began his assaults upon them he was pounding 
lese a big drum; now he would only be beating a jellyfish; so what 
eve is the use? 
me So, too, with capital. The most ‘advanced socialist can go 
hat no farther than to propose, as the President has proposed, 
his to break up fortunes, not from necessity nor for revenue, but 
use simply because they seem too big. There being possible no 
eat threat of anything more drastic than flat confiscation, capital 
md long ago became convinced that reliance for protection must 
the be placed wholly upon the courts. Further Executive assaults, 
nd therefore, would be utterly unavailing. 

nS Clearly the only big stick left is the menace of “four years 
in- more”—or shut up! If that fails to bring to terms the 
ite “financial influences” that have the audacity to be “ dis- 
to pleased with his policies,” surely nothing can. As for the 
n- wretched newspapers that speak for those wicked ones, they 
Ty should be made to grovel in the dust. And we guess they 
ls, will be. We know one thing: if we were in the shoes of 
Lis WituiAM Makepeace LarFran or JOSEPH PULITZER or CHARLES 
he R. Mititrr or JaAMes Gornon Bennett or Rotito OapEeN, we 
of should cut and run as fast as legs can swing. For ourselves, 
ct basking in the philosophic calmness of a weekly existence, 
S, we fail to see any serious menace in Mr. RoosEvELT’s can- 
es didacy for a third term. In some ways it would be a good 
ul thing. Having gotten thus far, as the Englishman is prone 
US to observe, we might as well perhaps “have it ovah.” Besides, 
le if Mr. Roosevett should run, he would be licked out of his 
is boots—and he knows it. So he won’t! 

Democratic Leadership and the South 
The Charleston News and Courier is usually fair and just, 

e but in its answer to the appeal of the Lynchburg News that 
‘- the Southern Democrats take the lead of the party it is a 
- trifle hard on its own section. In being so it is as frank as 
S it is strong, and in a fine way it exhibits the judicial attitude 
Y of the South on a question that is of vital importance to it; 
- for the rehabilitation of the South in the mind of the North 
y and of the South itself cannot be complete until the can- 
e didaey of a Southern’ man for President is accepted -without 
s question as to the part of the country whence he comes. The 
| best service that the Democratic party can render the country 


at the moment is to establish one wholly non-sectional party. 
Neither the Southern Democrats, nor the Eastern, nor the 
Western should lead because they are Southern, or Eastern, 
j or Western, but because the particular section possesses the 
f ‘leader, the chosen leader, chosen because he is able to com- 
mand, and is, therefore, entitled to the honors and rank of 
| command. The News and Courier doubts the right of the 
| South to demand leadership, because during the Bryan epoch 
“there has not been a heresy or a fad . . . to which it has 
not given allegiance,” mentioning particularly the nomination 
of Bryan. Well, this is precisely as true of the. Democracy 
of one section as of another, and the time has come to cease 
criticism of others or criticism of self on that account. The 
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national Democracy should seek its leader without regard to 
the past or to any section, but in wise recognition of the needs 
of the present and wise prescience of the future. If the 
Southern Democracy have a leader for the occasion, let them 
unite on him. If the leader is Southern, it will be all the bet- 
ter for the whole country that it has one party without preju- 
dice against or preference for any: section. 


The Two-cent-fare Decision 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of the litigation, the 
decision of the Common Pleas judges on the Pennsylvania 
two-cent-fare law is important. In the first place, this is true 
because of the intrinsic merits of the cpinion of the judges, 
and, in the second ‘place, hecause of the character-and pro- 
fessional standing of Judges Wittson and AvupENrIED, who 
rendered the decision. As one of the leading lawyers of the 
Philadelphia bar, in commenting on the decision, has said of 
them, they “will be recognized as sound jurists by any lawyer 
in the United States,” and he adds that the “decision itself 
will: be accepted as of extraordinary value.” The action of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature in passing the two-cent-fare 
bill is in keeping with the outcome of the unreflecting excite- 
ment characterizing the enactment of the great mass of State 
railroad legislation of the sessions of last winter, and with 
exceptional clearness it illustrates the recklessness of the 
legislative attacks made upon the roads. So doubtful was the 
Pennsylvania Legislature itself of the constitutionality of 
its work that the date on which the law was to go into effect 
was postponed until October 1, in order that judicial inquiry 
might te made into the constittitionality of the law. This 
hesitation was commendable, and affords a lesson to other 
Legislatures inclined to be overhasty. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad possesses a charter which permits it to charge a 
maximum fare of three and one-half cents a mile, and its 
claim that this provision of the charter cannot be repealed is 
sustained by the court. Since the decision in the Dartmouth 
College case, it has been the practice of Legislatures in grant- 
ing charters to reserve the right to alter or repeal them; but 
in this case it is held that the charter of the Pennsylvania 
read is as irrevocable and unalterable as, under the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, is the charter of Dart- 
mouth College. So the Legislature acted on this important 
question in direct hostility to such a fundamental right as 
this—a right with which it has no constitutional power to 
interfere, 


South Carolina to the Front 

The Charleston Vews and Courier and the Baltimore Manu- 
facturers’ Record agree that the Southern conservative men 
ought to unite for the protection, not so much of their own 
property interests, as for the welfare of the country, and in- 
cidentally of their own section. The News and Courier, dif- 
fering naturally from the Lynchburg and Richmond papers, 
declares that South Carolina ought to lead such a movement, 
and the reasons for its faith will bé received with pleasure by 
thoughtful men everywhere. In the first place, it says that 
South Carolina has “ recovered somewhat from the Populistic 
wave which threatened the State some fifteen years ago or so.” 
Its sad experience, the paper asserts, has been of service to 
the State and enables it to take a more conservative view of 
conditions than some of its immediate neighbors seem in- 
clined to take. Undoubtedly the business of the State is 
suffering by reason of the crippling of the railroads by the 
Populistic State legislation which has been inspired at Wash- 
ington. The assessors in South Carolina, for example, have 
inereased the assessment of the Southern Railroad in that 
State by more than $11,000,000. The News and Courier says: 
“We do not believe this is a fair assessment relatively to the 
assessments placed upon the taxable property in the State. 
We do not believe, whatever their sins of omission or com- 
mission, that the railroads should be overtaxed.” In view of 
the hostile legislation against it, the Southern Railroad is 
reported to have cancelled orders for the expenditure of 
$15,000,000 in the improvement of its lines. South Carolina, 


at least its intelligent opinion, is waking up to the direful 


consequences of Populism, and it is for this reason that the 
News and Courier asserts that the State, for its own in- 
terests, for the interests of the South, and for the gen- 
eral welfare, should take the lead in a conservative move- 
ment. 









Orientals in America 

The Oriental problem in America promises to be as in- 
teresting and perhaps as important to the white man as the 
Occidental problem is likely to be to the Asiatics in Asia. 
The Dominion is having its trouble with the Japanese as well 
as we; and the origin of the trouble is the sentiment of the 
Pacific coast. The Dominion, like the United States, has 
taken off its hat to the Japanese government and has apolo- 
gized and explained, but in doing so it has excused its own 
hoodlums who have attacked Orientals by saying that they 
were egged on and aided by United States hoodlums. We 
are led more and more to regret the intention to send our 
battle-ships to the Pacific, for other and much more serious 
reasons than the great expense, which Congressmen LinLy and 
Weeks have pointed out. But if the northern parts of Amer- 
ica do not like the Japanese as fellow citizens or rival laborers, 
Latin America is opening the door to them. A great many 
thousands of them—30,000 or 40,000—have been welcomed to 
Mexico, and there is taik in Japan of establishing Japanese 
colonies in Argentina and Brazil. The Japanese government 
has chartered steamship companies to Buenos Ayres and to 
Rio Janeiro, and a Japanese newspaper has suggested the 
annexation of Ecuador to Japan. At the same time we are 
inclined to feel that the editor of the Mexican Herald, who is 
one of our citizens, is too easily scared. He sees officers and 
soldiers in the companies of immigrants from Japan to Mex- 
ico, and he is apparently convinced that these 30,000 or 40,- 
000 veterans are intending to arm themselves somehow or 
other in order to annex the United States as well as Ecuador 
to the island empire cf the East. We may say, in the strictest 
confidence and, we hope, without boasting, that we do not 
believe that 30,000 or 40,000 Japs can capture the United 
States, nor do we believe that the Japanese government de- 
sires them to do so. 


Hoke Smith Not a Rebel 

We hasten to remedy an injustice. Governor Hoke Situ 
announces that he has no intention to refuse to obey the 
legitimate authority of the Federal courts. 


Federal Politics in Ohio 

It is announced, truthfully or untruthfully, that Congress- 
man Lonewortu is hastening home to run for Mayor of Cin- 
cinnati under the proposed new boss-ship of ex-Mayor FLEtscit- 
MANN, whe, with the President, has come to the conclusion 
that one-man rule, when that man is Grorae Cox, is revolting. 
Whether this be the truth or not, it is the kind of.thing that 
is in the Ohio air. Burton is running in Cleveland, and it is 
said, with much confirmatory evidence, that he does this at 
the request of the administration and in the hope that he will 
sueceed Foraker as Senator. Will the administration actively 
aid him? Mr. James Garrrenp announces that he will, if he 
is asked. We opine, at least we hope, that Mr. Burton will 
not ask him, because to do so would be to act contrary to the 
principles of Mr. Burron and of Mr. GarFrie.p, as they are pro- 
fessed, for these forbid the Secretary of the Interior to mingle 
im the municipal polities of Ohio or any other State. The 
administration has interfered in Ohio already against For- 
AKER and for Tart by a noxious use of Federal patronage. 
It undertook to help Hucurs that way, but Hucues did not 
encourage it. In view of the nature of the public indignation 
aroused by such use of the patronage, it would be wise if neither 
the President nor the President’s friend should descend still 
farther and carry the Federal influence down into city politics. 
Mr. Garrietp has a natural and proper interest in Cleveland 
and its Mayor, but, in the mind of the public, he will go there 
to assist Burton beat Jonson directly in aid of RoosEVELT 
and Tart; he will be regarded as the emissary of the Presi- 
dent; he will act contrary to the President’s, Mr. Burton’s, 
and his own declared principles; and he will thus scandalize 
the administration and discredit real reform and true re- 
formers. 


Governor Johnson’s Declination 

It is announced by the Springfield Republican that Gov- 
ernor JOHNNSON’s statement that he is not a Presidential can- 
didate, and that he does not intend to become one, takes him 
out of the list of Democratic possibilities. This reasoning is 
just as tottering as Mr. Bryan’s argument in favor of govern- 
ment ownership. The Republican also says that the “search 
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for a Southern candidate has ended in Mr. Nobody of No- 
where.” The force cf this observation is manifested in the 
further remark that Mr. Bryan won’t mind this, 


Some Municipal-ownership Facts 
Here are some pertinent recent facts concerning the expe- 
riences of cities which have embarked on the experiment of 
owning and operating “public utilities.” The plants alluded 
to in these cases nearly all happen to be lighting plants. In 
the city of English, Indiana, the plant has been sold, so says 
the Mayor, for thirty-five per cent. of its cost, “ because of the 
financial loss to the city.” The depreciation of the plant was 
thirteen per cent. a year. The light and water plants of 
Nngland, Arkansas, have been leased to an individual for 
six years, because of “gross mismanagement” by the local 
authorities. In Valley City, North Dakota, the citizens voted 
to sell the plant, but the city council, presumably because of 
the value cf the plant as a political asset, have refused to obey 
the electors, and are spending money on new machinery. The 
electric-light and water plants of Milford Centre, Ohio, have 
been sold for $5335, although the outstanding bonds on them 
amount to $12,000. The plant at Linton, Indiana, was sold 
some time ago to private individuals. When it was managed 
by the city it cost the taxpayers a loss of from $200 to $500 
a month; now it is paying and rendering the city excellent 
service. At Gravesend,, New York, the electric-light plant 
cost the city about $120,000; it has been sold for $31,000. 
Dunkirk, Indiana, tried the experiment for a time. It pur- 
chased the electric-light plant of a private company, assuming 
the bonded debt. of $23,500. The loss to the city, however, 
was becoming so great that it gave to the bondholders a cash 
bonus of $2300 to take over the plant. These are the kind of 
facts, presumably, that have convinced Mr. Bryan that our 
experiences in municipal ownership and operation sustain his 
eontention that the Federal government ought to own and 
operate the railroads of the country. 


The Opening of the Colleges 

Most of the colleges have opened this week, and their prob- 
lems have received a new set of facts in the persons of a 
considerable number of Freshmen. This is a very interesting 
time for the colleges, and very important questions are pre- 
sented to them. It is true that there is a fair percentage of 
young men going to our higher institutions of learning who 
desire learning, who are willing and glad to have their minds 
trained, and who have the proper respect for the intellect; 
but it is also true that there are a good many more students 
of the other kind than there used to be. The proportions are 
wrong, and this makes it the harder for a genial boy to be 
the scholar that he ought to be and, on the whole, wishes to be. 
It makes the atmosphere unpropitious for youth who have been 
bred to think that about the highest product of the race, 
barring the genius, is an educated Christian gentleman, a man 
with a head, and all that that implies, that is stronger than 
his bedy, strong as that may be and ought to be. Perhaps it 
has become too much a fashion to go to college; perhaps a 
fraternity badge or an athletic record stands for too much so- 
cially—as much as, in some cases more than, an earned degree. 
Teachers of schools seem often to permit their boys to be ex- 
amined when they cannot be prepared, that they may be sooner 
in the fashion. In the board of examination this summer a 
number of the boys who presented themselves were marked 12 
and 15 on a scale of 100. There were more than two hundred 
applicants for admission to one New England college. Of 
these only twenty-eight got in well, and about sixty failed 
ludicrously. Apparently some schools need.stiffening, and so, 
indeed, do some colleges. A too prevalent spirit is manifested 
by a credential given by a schoolmaster to the effect that the 
“young man is a fair scholar, but a good athlete.” Such a 
credential is not infrequent. Soon it will be heard from 
preparatory schools that one of the qualifications of their boys 
for admission to college is that they are “husky shouters on 
the bleachers,” where most of this class spend their four 
years if they have luck and remain so long. It is 
well to have a college education; it is essential, if our 
educational system is to be dignified, that the B.A. degree 
should mean that, while other things have not been neglected, 
the holder of the degree has for at least four years of his 
young life put the affairs of his mind above the concerns of 
his muscles. 
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The Change in the Catholic Law of Marriage 


Or great interest to millions of American citizens, including not 
only all Catholics, but, by reason of the frequency of matrimonial 
unions between persons of different creeds, many Protestants as 
well, is the revision of the Catholic law of marriage, brought about 
by the decree concerning “ Sponsalia ” and Matrimony, just issued 
by the Sacred Congregation, by the order and with the authority 
of Pope Pius X. The translation of this decree, which has been 
published in this country, was first put forward in the London 
Tablet, the recognized organ of the Roman Church in England, and, 
therefore, may be accepted as authentic, although the Latin text 
of the document has not yet seen the light on this side of the 
Atlantic; nor is this surprising, because the change in the law will 
not go into operation until next Easter. This decree is the first 
official utterance ‘of the Roman Pontiff on matters relating directly 
to the Catholic Church in the United States since Leo XIII. issued 
his well-known encyclical on “ Americanism.” The new regulations 
settle decisively some questions that hitherto have given much 
trouble to American bishops and parish priests. So far as the 
United States are concerned, the marriage regulations prescribed 
by the Council of Trent have heretofore been mandatory only in 
those parishes where the decrees have been read, as, for example, 
in those comprised within the territory covered by the Louisiana 
Purchase, or in that obtained by cession from Spain or Mexico. 
In the other parts of the United States the Tridentine decrees had 
not been promulgated, and, consequently, were not obligatory, the 
result being that the rules concerning marriage observed by 
Catholic priests in St. Louis, New Orleans, or San Francisco on 
the one hand, and in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston on the 
other, might be materially different, and thus give rise to many 
complications. After next Easter the Tridentine regulations, as 
revised in the present decree, will be binding upon Catholics every- 
where. ¢ 

By the first paragraph of the Tridentine decree concerning matri- 
mony a marriage contracted otherwise than in the presence of the 
parish priest of one of the parties, or of another priest acting 
with the license of the parish priest or of the ordinary, and in the 
presence of two or three witnesses, was pronounced null and void. 
As, however, the Council of Trent provided that its decrees should 
not have force except in those places wherein they should have 
been promulgated, the more lax usages which had prevailed in ante- 
Tridentine times continued to be practised in many places. Nor 
were all doubts and inconveniences removed even in those parishes 
where the Tridentine decrees had been promulgated and were in 
force. It often proved difficult to determine who was to be re- 
garded as the priest of the parish in which one or other of the con- 
tracting parties had his or her domicile or quasi-domicile. The 
result has been that not a few marriages were exposed to the 
danger of being declared null. To avert such consequences, the 
new decree provides that all over thé world, after next Easter, only 
those marriages are to be considered valid and canonical which 
shall have been contracted in a writing signed by both the parties, 
and by either the parish priest or the ordinary of the place in 
which the union is celebrated, or, at least, by two witnesses, where 
the services of a priest are unobtainable. In case one or both 
parties should be unable to write, the fact is to be noted in the 
document, ard another witness is to be added. The new decree goes 
on to explain that by parish priest is to be understood not only a 
priest legitimately presiding over a parish canonically erected, but 
in regions where parishes are not canonically erected the priest to 
whom the care of souls has been legitimately entrusted in any 
specified district, and in missions where the territory has not yet 
been perfectly divided every priest deputed by the superior of the 
mission to exercise generally the care of souls. The celebrant must 
ascertain that one of the contracting parties has a domicile, or 
has lived for a month, in the place where the marriage is per- 
formed, or, if that condition be lacking, the celebrant must obtain 
permission to perform the marriage from the priest or ordinary 
of the parish of one of the contracting parties. Two cases of grave 
necessity, however, are defined, in which a departure from the rule 
is permitted. First, when danger of death is imminent, and when 
neither the parish priest nor ordinary of the place, nor a priest dele- 
gated by either of these can be secured, and it is desired*to provide 
for the relief of conscience or for the legitimation of offspring, a 
marriage may be contracted validly and licitly before any priest 
and two witnesses. Secondly, in any district where the parish 
priest or ordinary of the place, or a priest delegated by either, can- 
not be secured, and this state of things has lasted for a month, 
marriage may be entered upon validly and licitly by a formal 
declaration of consent made by the spouses in the presence of two 
non-clerical witnesses. The provisions of this decree are made 
binding on all persons baptized in the Catholic Church, or converted 
to it from heresy or schism, whenever they contract marriage with 
one another; and they are also binding on Catholics who contract 
marriage with non-Catholics, baptized or unbaptized, even after a 
dispensation for such a marriage has been obtained, unless the Holy 
See decree otherwise for some particular place or region. We need 
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not say that non-Catholics, whether baptized or unbaptized, who 
contract marriage among themselves are nowhere and _ nowise 
included or affected by the provisions embodied in this new decree. 

The law, as revised, puts an end to one form of “ clandestine ” 
marriage,—those, namely, which were so called because they were 
celebrated without the presence of a priest or of any witnesses, but 
were attested by the declaration, spoken or written, of the con- 
tracting parties alone. Previously to the Council of Trent such 
unions were valid, but they were always illicit—in canon law there 
is a distinction between validity and licity—and highly disapproved 
of by the Church. This kind of clandestine marriage, when no 
priest and no witnesses have been present, is now pronounced null 
and void even in places where the Tridentine decrees have never 
been proclaimed. 





The Practice of Immortality 


In the book of Common Prayer there is a petition that in this 
world we may have knowledge of the truth and in the world to 
come life everlasting. It is impossible to repeat the beautiful and 
time-sanctified appeal without realizing that completeness of 
knowledge is very slow of response, and that it is more prob- 
able that in this world we shall be aware of the dawning of 
life everlasting, and in worlds to come we _ shall grow 
slowly—but oh, how slowly!—into knowledge of the truth. A 
famous editor and writer once inscribed across a rejected manu- 
script the eryptic phrase, “ The barrier is the door,” doubtless by 
way of encouragement to a much-rejected author. So, perhaps, 
the hidden sources of knowledge are the incentive to research— 
what is difficult of access is most desirable, and because truth is 
so far beyond our reach, we never tire of the groping after it, and 
the law of growth is unending struggle, stretching out after a 
far beyond. 

Meanwhile, alongside of agnosticism and scientific proofs of 
death goes an ever-increasing sense of life everlasting. One re- 
members the professor who responded to his student’s impassioned 
and zealous refutation of the existence of an immortal soul: 
“Perhaps you are right. JZ have an immortal soul, but very prob- 
ably you have none.” “Never think of death,” wrote Lewis 
NETTLESHIP, shortly before his own passing: “ Death is noth- 
ing”; and BrowNnInq, as he listened to the dirge of fair Venetian 
women, exclaimed, “ The soul doubtless is immortal, where a soul 
can be discerned.” It is perhaps true that we extend life into 
other spheres by our desire and our will. Perhaps to this in- 
stinctively creating, appraising, willing self, which is born, we 
must add intent and persevering desire. Certainly some souls 
seem nearer and some farther from life everlasting. Should the 
law of this life hold good in other realms, demand will have some- 
thing to do with supply. To stretch roots down deep into life and 
the constitution of the universe, to spread branches far out over 
life and phenomena, to feel existence gripping hold of, including 
and covering, more life and more existences, is to come even here 
and now into the feeling of immortality. Who lives persistently 
in the thought of life without end, has he not already tasted im- 
mortality? It is something never to have faced an ending, never 
to have felt finality, never to have come to terms with an ultimate. 
To fail, and fail, and fail again, as a brave soldier must, and 
fight with renewed vigor every time, to hold in hand all the ex- 
perience and knowledge and power of many defeats and march 
on anew with them to a higher and a further victory, is to grow 
into the feeling of life everlasting. The victor of life must in- 
variably step out over himself, he must lay the ghosts of his 
personal sorrows, he must press on until even the star of his 
inborn destiny lies below his feet, mastered and outsped. And 
who can conceive of a great victor of destiny vanquished by Death? 
When he passes beyond our vision it is to set alight the black 
passages and unlighted chambers of the future. 

Who lives in the consciousness of life without end lives with 
a different courage from his who lives trying to make life out of 
the poor changés contained in fourscore years and ten. And to 
live in the consciousness of immortality may mean something very 
different from a desire to describe dogmatically what the great 
mysteries of consciousness beyond this embodiment may be. It 
may mean only the continuous effort to inquire into the true 
nature of things. To study persistently as only those can who love 
steadfastly and nobly the structure of the life in which we move 
and have our being; to weave our enterprises deeply into the 
woof of all human life; to identify ourselves with all that is 
offered to us here—this is somehow to posit our continuance in 
the flow of time and the revolutions of the worlds. ; 

“ We taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless as we wish our souls to be.” 


There is a suggestion in an ancient, speculative philosopher that 
what one does in this life he has in the next, and it is easy to 
invert the thought and believe that what he does here he is con- 





























































































demned to do hereafter. What an effective hell and worthy heaven 
may be wrought out of the thought! To set one’s heart upon 
accumulation of money and things would mean to be condemned 
to look upon nothing better than one’s earthly trash thereafter. 
To overreach, to snatch away from others, would be to shut one- 
self into a world with those from whom we had taken away, those 
whom we had deceived and robbed’ for the sake of a heaped-up 
treasure of no worth. Who had given a life to noble ends, to 
service and self-sacrifice, would pass into a world where all his 
enterprises were becoming fuller and clearer and more effective. 
For, as we see all through the sacred scriptures of all the ages, 
life, as we know it, is sowing, and what a man sows he shall reap. 
We know the words of the phrase, but it is only dimly, vaguely 
we realize the truth of the saying. All religion connects life ever- 
lasting with virtue and sin with annihilation. Sin is self-interest ; 
it is self-contained, self-concerned, fettered, destructive; a shrink- 
age, a tendency toward original nothingness. Virtue is no more 
than the tendency to toss aside self-interest and act for larger 
issues. It does not ask immediate recompense, but will bear a 
little pain, a little discomfort, if it may posit future good. So 
we come round to the ancient truism that virtue is life everlasting, 
for virtue stretches itself out into unknown realms, and works for 
results beyond the welfare of the separate self. And what a man, 
by his living, brings to the birth in this life, that constitutes his 
continuance beyond his personal consciousness. ‘The effects a man 
produces still belong to him, are still a part of his being, and 
the more effects he produces, the greater and the richer will his 
immortality become. 

It matters little that each man sees immortality through the 
medium of his separate vision. To BRowNING it was the continu- 
ance of adventure, of effort, extension of knowledge; to TENNYSON 
it was the closer communion with the ideal type, the surrender 
of self to the great keeper of souls; to WHITMAN it was the lovely, 
soothing change whereby a man should no longer be restricted to 
his earth-born senses, but should feel himself to be one with the 
murmur of the air and sea, himself pervading the universe, woods 
and meadows and starry spaces, as part of the eternal sweep of 
life. What docs matter is that men should, here and now, live 
with the courage and enjoyment of the sense of immortality. Shall 
we then sit idle and nurse remorse because we have fallen short? 
No; who practises immortality, seeing the weeds he has sown, 
busily plants fair flowers, so many and so close all about that the 
weeds shall be choked out. It is surely immortality that what 
is sown is bound to grow to poison or to blossom. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tom JonNnson, whom Congressman BurRTON is trying to suéceed 
as Mayor of Cleveland, is an extremely radical man. He was born 
in Kentucky, and his proposed opponent was born in Ohio. He is 
fifty-three years old, and Burton is fifty-3ix. He was educated 
in a street-railway office, where he was a clerk, and BuRTON is a 
graduate of Oberlin College. Both are excellent fruitage of the 
two systems of education. Tom JOHNSON is under the impression 
that government can make men who own street railways do what 
he is glad to do of his own accord. Whatever he has done as a 
street-railway owner he has profited by. The people, too, who 
patronize his roads, have probably prospered in a smaller way, 
which is right. Tom Jonson thinks that other men ought to 
be compelled to be as wise as he is by nature and by thought. One 
of his initial mistakes is, perhaps, that he underrates the wisdom 
of other railroad men, while he overrates the virtue of the political 
corporations that he would make the parents of private corpora- 
tions. At any rate, to return to our mutton, JouNSON has become 
a capitalist with large, democratic sympathies, intent to use his 
wealth in a friendly and generous way, just like a good many 
others whom he incidentally, or indirectly, condemns by his 
political associations. Burton has become a politician who is 
justly and virtuously ambitious, and expects to realize his ambition 
by public service. One of his notions is that the government can 
compel a capitalist like Tom Jomnson to be better than he is. In 
a way the two are in agreement, but the public is concerned. Their 
question is, whether it is not more to their advantage to leave the 
Tom JOHUNSONS free to make their profit by a wise liberality which 
aids both the giver and the receiver than to bestow upon the 
ordinary politicians the power to sell to bad capitalists the right 
and opportunity to extort and oppress. 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT is lecturing in this country on Theosophy. 
Her appearance recalls an episode that, not so many years ago, 
excited the House of Commons, English society, and women’s clubs 
everywhere, and brings back to us the strong, and, to many, the 
objectionable figure of CHARLES BRADLAUGH, who was refused his 
seat in the House on moral grounds until the moral grounds had 
to crawl under the benches, where they pretended to sleep soundly, 
while BrapLAUGH walked in and sat down with his hat on. Mrs. 
BESANT’s mother was Lrish, a Maurice, and from her the daughter 
inherited her pugnacity in the cause which she considered right- 
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eous, and also, doubtless, a somewhat hot-headed view for per- 
sonal freedom, in which her husband, the Rev. FRANK BESANT, 
declined to share. ‘The ill-assorted pair flew apart with a ven- 
geance, and in the separation the husband found a fine opportunity 
to enrich the annals of a man’s rights over the wife by taking 
away her daughter, at the risk of the lives of both mother and 
child, when the latter was recovering from scarlet fever. The 
ground of this’ conduct was that Mrs. Besant was guilty of cir- 
culating an American book that the people of the period called 
atheistic. There was a great deal of scandal at the time, for the 
two offenders were not vulgar ignoramuses; they were intelligent 
and clever enough to make their supposed perfidy entertaining. 
Mrs. BESANT is sixty now, and long ago recognized that she was 
intellectually wrong in the old days when she and BrapLauci 
were scandalizing the British public. Since then she has been 
doing a good deal of slum work, and is a socialist of the London 
kind; but, finally, under the influence of BLAVATSKy, who “ un- 
locked the gateway into rest,’ she yielded to the charms of The- 
esophy and is here to tell the Americans, one of whom got her 
into trouble with the British authorities by his book, all about 
the joy she has found and the reasons for it. 


The army lost an officer of great worth when Generai SAMUEL 
Mitts died suddenly the other day. A few months ago he ended 
his career on the active list by retiring from the post of chief of 
artillery. General Mitts was a very ill man for many years, 
and throughout his term as chief of artillery he was more than 
very close to death. He worked on, and worked hard, however, 
to the very last, and he did a great deal for the army by advancing 
the interests of his own branch of the service, the branch upon 
which the country must depend for defence against invaders. He 
was often so incapacitated by illness that his friends and his 
family begged him to retire long before he did, but he had never 
shirked a duty and he never would. He was determined to do 
something for the long-neglected artillery service before he died, 
and he held on and did it. He was distinguished as a gentleman, 
a tactful, considerate, and high-minded gentleman, and as an in- 
telligent commanding officer. Other chiefs of artillery would have 
been glad to accomplish precisely what was done in Genera! 
MILLs’s administration, but he delicately knew how far to push, 
where to push, and how to gain support. The result was that 
the bill which became a law in the time of his successor, the pres- 
ent chief of artillery, was prepared under his direction, and the 
support of the Secretary of War and of important Senators and 
tepresentatives was gained in his time. So the coast artillery 
and the horse artillery are separated, as they should be; the ex- 
pert gunner in our forts receives more pay, as he ought to, than 
is given to the enlisted men of other arms; the number of coast 
artillerymen is increased, so that now nearly every mounted gun 
in our fortifications can be kept clean; and other beneficial things 
are to be credited to the work done during General MILis’s ad- 
ministration. No doubt his end was hastened by reason of his 
continuance of active service longer than was safe; but good sol- 
diers, and good men, do not consider that a misfortune. 





Correspondence 


LET THE BATTLE-SHIPS GO 
Tokio, August 12, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srk,— By all means let the American battle-ship fleet visit the 
Pacific coast. The visit will do a world of good. It will do more 
to insure the continuance of peace between the United States and 
Japan than any other act that can be devised. Why? Because a 
handsome flourish of the Big Stick is the surest thing in the world 
to silence the pestiferous jingoes who for the twelve months have 
been nagging the government of Japan by their outcries against 
America’s treatment of Japanese. 

I am too far from home to know what the political effect of the 
fleet’s visit may be in the States; but I am certain that it will 
serve as a sure extinguisher of the anti-American jingo clamor in 
Japan. This conviction is forced upon me by the incidents I have 
observed during my recent sojourn in this beautiful country. It is, 
of course, presumptuous fér a stranger to declare an opinion as to 
how the marvellously secretive Japanese feel on any subject; never- 
theless, I am satisfied that the Japanese government and all the 
really intelligent people of this country are really as friendly 
toward us as we are toward them. Two nations with so high 
regard for each other can never quarrel. 

But the jingoes! They would quarrel with Omnipotence if they 
could only find a way. Ever since the victory over Russia these 
fellows have sedulously sniffed the air for some affront, unceasingly 
ready to denounce any people they suspected’ of not sufficiently 
reverencing mighty Japan. The gabblings of these fellows reach 
their highest power in the columns of the Japanese yellow journals. 
And let us pause long enough to note that the yellow sheets of 
Japan are of a more violent saffron hue than the yellows of New 
York, where this degenerate species of journalism was invented. 

When the first suggestion of sending the American battle-ship 
fleet to the Pacific was received here the jingo press shut up with 
wonderful celerity. The great Count Okuma, leader of the opposi- 
tion party, to which most of the jingoes belong, came out with an 
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apologetic explanation of their rabid journalistic utterances. When 
ihe plans for the fleet’s cruise were more definitely announced here 
one of the leading native newspapers published an editorial de- 
claring that the anti-American outcries of the jingo journals had 
sone too far and must stop, because it looked now as if the Ameri- 
cans were going to take them in earnest. 

Ordinarily I hate the Big Stick. Yet I am sure that if we swing 
it judiciously we shall do a real kindness to the government of 
Japan. I am, sir, 

JOHN POINDEXTER. 


WHAT ITALIANS ARE BAD AND WHY 


Genoa, Itaty, September 4, 1907. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As an Italian and journalist I take the liberty to write 
you few lines regarding our Calabreses of the Mano Nera who do 
so much trouble in your country. 

First of all it is a mistake to look at all the Italians emigrated 
to America as undesirable and bad people. Many of them, as you 
may know, especially those coming from the North of Italy, are 
respectable ones and go to America for commercial enterprises and 
do work honestly. The most numerous class of Italian people emi- 
grating to your country, however, is represented by southerners 
(Abruzzo and Calabria) and these very people, it is hard to say 
this, is as well undesirable in Italy as in America, few exceptions 
made. They have not any national haughty (spirit), do not 
appreciate the fatherland, and are, as we say, the piaza of Italy. 
This not for their temper, perhaps, but for the conditidns in which 
they lived in the past times. You will remember that the Borbonic 
domination, ceased only in 1860, kept them in the most miserable 
conditions regarding civil progress, and those conditions are not 
unfortunately yet changed, or very little. 

The Italian government is earnestly studying to civilize our un- 
fortunate fellow countrymen, but many circumstances prevent his 
good purposes to have a speedy result. The calamity of this people 
is the fanaticism for the religicn which prevent them from looking 
for the bettermént of the practical life. Furthermore, the land 
itself where they are born is not fitted for agricultural enterprises 
for want of streams and for the natural conformation of the soil 
which is rough, mountainous, and nearly unproductive. For these 
reasons this people is compelled to live in a primitive idle life, the 
only occupation to which some one may devote himself being that 
one of the herdsman. 

Somebody emigrated, in the past years, to America, and the 
comrades allured by the money they were lucky to send home, 
started in massa for your country. ‘This emigration is still flourish- 
ing. Of course when they land to America their want of instruc- 
tion and education, their poverty, and other reasons bind them to 
aceept the most humiliating situations, and in such conditions, and 
for the dangerous acquaintances they make, being a people quite 
unadvised and very much impulsive, they go to the crime. 

But as I had the honor to tell you, cur government is trying his 
hest to bring to this people the light of civility. He has made al- 
ready obligatory the school instruction; is opening some railroads 
to make easier the communications among them, and is looking 
for several other liberal benefits, so that I may say in the near 
future this unfortunate people will no more discredit the Italian 
name. 

I beg to excuse my bad English, and have the honor to remain, 
gentlemen, Yours respectfully, 

VIRGILIO BURTI. 


PLUTOCRACY RAMPANT. 
Wicuita, Kan., August 25, 1907. 
'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—Your political views as expressed in the editorial section 
of the WEEKLY are of interest only inasmuch as they reveal the 
thought and sentiment of the ultra-plutocratic element, whose 
headquarters are in New York City. While you claim to be Demo- 
cratic, the truth is you are neither Democrat nor Republican; nor, 
for that matter, can the political sentiments of yourself and the 
class you ably represent be expressed in the name of any political 
party. You are‘simply plutocratic. For the word patriotism you 
have substituted the word profit. For honesty you substitute 
expediency, and on this basis you desire to dictate the actions of the 
two dominant parties. 

Four years ago you were abusing Mr. Bryan and proclaiming to 
your readers that a Democratie victory could be assured only by 
the nomination of Judge Parker. Unhappily, your wish for his 
nomination was realized, but I have seen no reference to the Parker 
campaign in your editorials of late. 

This year you are exploiting Woodrow Wilson, Henry Watterson, 
ct al., as suitable standard-bearers for your plutocracy. You 
ettempt to play the South against the North with insistent promises 
of vietory, but you may be sure that the Democratic party at large 
vill refuse to be Parkerized again next year. 

No doubt you are so hedged about by men of your own ideas, with 
your vision so narrowed by your Wall Street associations, that you 
‘re of the opinion that your broadsides of misrepresentation and 
ibuse delivered against Mr. Bryan will assist the purely capitalistic 
class to control the next Democratic Convention. 

But let me assure you, sir, that your invectives simply serve to 
intensify the loyalty of the great mass of Democrats the country 
over to William J. Bryan, the ablest and most courageous Demo- 
crat the world has even seen. 

JT am a subscriber to HarpPer’s WEEKLY, and outside of your 
political editorials I find much to appreciate in your publication. 

I am, sir, Erwin A. TAFT. 


HARPER’S 
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BACK TO THE TARIFF. 
S St. Jounspury. Vt., September 6, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—If the Democracy will make a fighting issue of the Dingley 
law—and its attending evils—as we did in 1892, we can elect a 
President. The trusts and the surplus are children of the tariff. 
The President may appoint a dozen rattleheaded political judges 
like Landis—or appoint a regiment of Rough-Rider assistant attor- 
ney-generals of the type of Knox Smith to investigate the ,oper- 
ations of trusts against which his Excellency has personal spite— 
but these trusts will run serenely on. 

The actually vindictive spirit shown by our Chief Magistrate 
towards certain men and corporations is alarming. For the Stand- 
ard Oil, its officers, Mr. Harriman and his associates, none of us 
have much real affection. But they were “ My dear” up to the 
time of election. Funds from the corporations or their managers 
were eagerly sought by the man whom Mr. Roosevelt delighted to 
honor. It was a base action on the part of the President and his 
Republican associates to accept a dollar from the officers of cor- 
porations. These funds sought and contributed were trust funds, 
and if these men who accepted them gladly knew the first principles 
of law they knew that the giving or taking them was almost if not 
quite a criminal act. 

You are doing a good work in defending good old Democratic 
principles in the Weekty. The States must preserve their rights— 
the President must confine himself to his duties as Chief Executive 
and let Congress and the courts alone. One thing I know—neither 
Mr. McKinley nor Mr. Roosevelt has appointed a first-class, broad- 
minded man to the Federal judgeship in the past eleven years. All 
have been political creatures. Even the State of Vermont will have 
to endure the affliction of a pure politician on the Federal bench. 

For the Democracy I almost despair. If the great journals cannot 
get the people to realize the danger that confronts them, then we 
may well feel alarmed at the situation. If we are to continue a 
progressive, strong, self-reliant nation, we must not think of 
government ownership of railroads and the like. Keep the indi- 
vidual, the State, and nation independent. I an, sir, 

ELISHA May, 


ST. PETER IN ROME. 
RiIpGEFIELD, N. J., September 10, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the article in the May 
number of The North American Review (pages 122-126) on 
“The ‘Rock’ of the Church,” by my good, great, and learned 
friend, Bishop Doane, in which he proves conclusively, as IT think, 
that Professor Briggs is wrong when he says that “ all attempts to 
explain the Rock in any other way than as referring to St. Peter 
have ignominiously failed.” 

Not only is there no sufficient evidence that St. Peter was ever 
Bishop of Rome, but there is no sufficient evidence to prove that he 
was ever in Rome. We have the Acts of the Apostles, extending 
over thirty years, from the time of the resurrection of Christ to the 
imprisonment of St. Paul; but they say not a word, and drop not 
a hint about St. Peter being in Rome, or of his exercising the least 
authority there. We have St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, yet 
that epistle makes no mention of St. Peter being at Rome. The last 
chapter is full of salutations to not less than twenty-eight persons 
by name or special reference, but we look in vain for the name of 
St. Peter—a strong proof that St. Peter was not there. St. Paul 
himself afterwards went to Rome, but St. Peter was not among 
those who met him on his way at Appii Forum, nor one of those 
who consorted with him either in his imprisonment or his teach- 
ing in that city. St. Peter himself wrote two epistles, but in them 
he makes no mention of his being at Rome, and the first epistle was 
written from Babylon, where, at that time, there was a large colony 
of Jews. 

These facts afford no sanction to the notion of his being Bishop 
of Rome up to that time, and it is difficult to conceive how he 
could become Bishop of that city afterwards, for he was then old, 
and speaks of himself as about to put off his earthly tabernacle. 
Thus the whole Scripture testimony runs counter to the idea of St. 
Peter being Bishop of Rome. Add to this that there is no authen- 
tic record to prove that St. Peter was ever in Rome at all; there is 
nothing but tradition, and that is so mixed up with fable and 
superstition as to be altogether unworthy of credit. 

I an, sir, 
H. P. LYMAN-WNEATON, 
Rector of St. James’s Church. 





A DELIGHTFUL EXPOSITION 
BuRLINGTON, VT., August 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sm,—It was with much regret I read your article, ‘“ Humors of 
an Exposition,” in the current number of HArpPer’s WEEKLY. I 
have just left the Exposition and feel that I am in a position to 
refute many of the statements made by your correspondent. The 
water views from the Exposition grounds are most beautiful, the 
buildings architecturally are fine, and the historical, educational, 
State, and government exhibits most interesting. It is not a 
World’s Fair, and is not comparable with such, but as an Amer- 
ican Exposition (marine, educational, and historical) it is de- 
lightful. 

Our party met with nothing but cordial and interested officials, 
and the electric-car service was no worse than that of any city 
trying to handle thousands of people. 

T am, sir, 
Emity M. NEWTON. 






















































































































































































































THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


PRESS-AGENT 


AND WHAT HIS NEWSPAPER “CUCKOOS” 


HAVE DONE FOR HIM 


By J. J. DICKINSON 


MULTIFARIOUS host of the phenomena of Theodore 
toosevelt, man and President, have been exploited and 
heralded to the uttermost parts of the earth. The one 
manifestation of him which is more potent and character- 
istic than any of the rest has never been connectedly set 

forth to the world. He is the greatest publicity promoter among 
the sons of man to-day. Whether consciously or unconsciously, he 
has formulated, it, framed it and hung it upon the walls of his 
mental storehouse, the fact is that his guiding motto is this: 

“Let me have free access to the channels of publicity and I care 
not who makes my country’s laws—or what the other fellow does.” 

In writing of Roosevelt the Press-Agent no word of disrespect is 
meant, for no feeling of disesteem is entertained. What shall be 
said will be based upon personal experience of about a year as 
assistant press-agent under the President, and close observation ex- 
tending over the entire period of his eccupancy of the White House. 
To be more specific and to give my simple narrative the virtue of 
frankness and directness I shall make a confession at the outset, 
to wit: For the greater part of a year I was what is known in 
Washington as one of the President’s newspaper cuckoos. In the 
parlance of Washington, a cuckoo is a journalistic bird that is 
permitted to make its principal roost close to the Executive 
chamber and report for the delectation of his editor, for the enlight- 
enment of the public and the accommodation of the President, such 
outgivings or internal operations of the Presidential mind as may 
suit the purpose or the whim of the nation’s Chief Magistrate. 
The cuckoo, or assistant press-agent, has an extremely difficult and 
hazardous task. But this, of course, is a phase of the cuckoo 
business with which the public has no legitimate concern, and 
therefore it shall be passed by without further ado except bare 
reference to the fact. It is the cuckoo, however, who learns con- 
siderable detail of White House methods and purposes under the 
present régime, and to this extent he has an advantage over his 
coworkers in the news-gathering field who are not or have not 
been cuckoos. In a sense he is envied and in another sense he is 
contemned. But as this is all a part of the day’s work the cuckoo 
goes on his way as merrily as he may, keeping a wary eye on the 
morrow. He has one consolation, at any rate, and that is, he is 
in a position the while to learn first-hand something of the 
character and methods of the most marvellously popular American 
of the age. 

Theodore Roosevelt secured his popularity through publicity. 
He has retained, extended, and strengthened it through publicity. 
As before stated, above all the men of his time he widerstands the 
power and necessity of publicity if one would achieve great results. 
He even goes to the extent of advocating publicity as a sure cure 
for most of the ills with which the body politic is afflicted. He prac- 
tises rigidly what he preaches in this regard. While “the other 
fellow,” as he is fond of calling the opposition to any of his pur- 
poses or policies, is scheming and plotting and caballing, the 
President has at his side the agents of publicity, and is pouring 
into the public mind and imagination the thoughts that seethe and 
sizzle in his own, so that when the time for action arrives he has 
the battle more than half won. The public has: been prepared in 
advance for the President’s course, while the opposition—* the 
other fellow *—comes lumbering along with a belated explanation 
of its purpose. The unbroken chain of personal triumphs Mr. 
Roosevelt has won since he has been President can be traced 
directly to the press bureau of which he is the sole manager. His 
assistants, or cuckoos, are mere reporters of his views and atti- 
tudes. And woe betide the luckless cuckoo who violates the Presi- 
dent’s confidence or misinterprets his opinions! One such blunder 
may be excused, but the second, never! The mobile countenance 
of the serviceable Loeb—William Loeb, Jr., secretary to the Presi- 
dent, and a host within himself—is the barometer by which the 
cuckoo gauges his standing at the White House. If the President 
is satisfied with the work of the cuckoo that satisfaction is reflected 
in the face of Loeb, which must needs be gazed upon before the 
cuckoo is admitted to the inner chamber. If the President is dis- 
pleased, that lamentable fact is proclaimed by a cloud of thunder 
that o’ercasts the Loeb physiognomy from brow to chin. If the 
President is indifferent, Loeb is lackadaisical, merely passing the 
time of day with the timorous cuckoo and allowing that “ he'll see,” 
meaning thereby that he will in his own good time learn if the 
head of the nation cares to have converse with the cuckoo at the 
moment. 

There are in Washington about two hundred men whose princi- 
pal vocation is the gathering of news and its dissemination to the 
four corners of the earth. Not over forty of this number at any 
one time or period can boast the proud title of cuckoo. He who is 
cuckoo to-day may find his place upon the perch taken to-morrow 
by another bird of fairer plumage, for the cuckoo wots not at 
what hour he is to be divested of his honors, his privileges, and 
immunities. It is as much the President’s prerogative to choose 
his assistant press-agents as to select the members of his cabinet, 
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and it is as incumbent upon the one as the other to step aside when- 
ever the President indicates a desire for a change. And when the 
deposed cuckoo flutters with broken wing from his roost under 
the White House eyes he may find that his editor has separated 
him from his salary. Sometimes he does and sometimes he doesn’t. 
But as this, too, is all in the day’s work it has no proper place 
in this discussion. 

Rarely does the President communicate with more than one of 
his cuckoos at a time. Occasionally he assembles the whole flock 
and pours out to them en masse the thoughts he has formed or is 
forming upon a subject of greater or less publie interest. In his 
handling of*his assistant press-agents he observes the Napoleonic 
method of not entrusting the full details of a campaign to any one 
of them. If the assistant press-agent be the representative of a 
Washington newspaper Mr. Roosevelt may impart to him a fuller 
mass of detail than to the representative of a newspaper elsewhere. 
The reason for this is obvious. The Washington newspaper is read 
by the members of Congress and other public men in all parts of the 
country. Thus, if it suit the President’s purpose better to plant 
the seeds first in the minds of the people’s servants preliminary 
to sowing the whole broad field, he will employ his Washington 
cuckoo to make primary announcement, in a way somewhat cryptic 
to the popular intelligence, but sufliciently significant to the minds 
of the experienced politicians to give them warning of what they 
would better do if they do not want to get hurt. If, thereafter, 
the politicians display either obtuseness or perversity, the Presi- 
dent then calls to his side the cuckoos of out-of-town newspapers 
and through them inaugurates a campaign of education that may 
be either nation-wide or confined to these sections of the country 
where he has reason to believe the people. should be informed of 
the indisposition of their chosen representatives at Washington 
to bend willingly to the Executive purpose. The best illustration 
of the employment of this method that comes to mind is found 
in his propaganda of the Taft Presidential boom. It has been more 
than a year since through his Washington newspaper cuckoo—the 
same being none other than the contrite writer of these lines—Mr. 
Roosevelt began publicly to let the world know that he desired his 
able Secretary of War to succeed him in the White House. Faith- 
fully his desire in this matter was promulgated in a Washington 
newspaper so that every member of Congress who ran might read. 
In droves they ran when they did read—straight to the White 
House. There went Foraker, almost bursting with suppressed 
wrath. Also followed Foraker’s amiable colleague, Mr. Dick, his 
curiosity whetted to razor-edge. Precious little satisfaction did 
either of them get on the main point, for the good and sufficient 
reason that it is the prerogative of the Executive to envelop himself 
in vast, impenetrable silence when he so wishes on any topic under 
the sun. ‘Ha! ha!” nervously and with affected merriment 
chortled Senators Foraker and Dick when they nad visited the 
Sphinx. ‘ Another newspaper lie nailed.” Just the same Messrs. 
Foraker and Dick proceeded to get very busy in Ohio, lest the 
cuckoo might not have lied. They are busy yet, and as the sum- 
mer solstice approached, their busy-ness increased, until now they 
are about the busiest statesmen on this hemisphere. Likewise a 
varied assortment of newspaper cuckoos, for the Presidential pre- 
rogative extends to them as to all humbler folk. In the instance 
of Taft, it suited the Executive purpose best to plant the seeds in 
the Congressional mind first, and so it fell out that the out-of- 
town cuckoos either kept discreetly silent on the succession ques- 
tion or proceeded vigorously to “knock” the suggestion that 
Judge Taft had been elected and anointed. As to why the Presi- 
dent chose to impress first the Congressional mind with his wish 
to pass the succession on to Taft, that furnishes another interesting 
index to his character as a sagacious press-agent. It was the 
skirmish fire in his line of battle to develop the location and 
strength of the enemy—* the other fellow.” It brought some of 
the enemy out of the brush and drove others scurrying to the 
cover of stumps and dead logs. But he marked them as they 
moved. Within a few weeks he knew who and where the enemy 
was, and he proceeded accordingly to deal with him. He waited 
six months, or from May to October, before he set his out-of-town 
cuckoos to work openly on the Taft boom. Then in a jiffy the 
whole broad continent heard its reverberations. 

It is a curious coincidence, the obvious application of “which 
needs not to be descanted upon, that while this article was being 
written the paper brought a report of President Roosevelt’s speech 
to the National Editorial Association at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. He began his address thus: 

“Tt is, of course, a truism to say that no other body of our coun- 
trymen wield as extensive an influence as those who write for the 
daily press and for the other periodicals.” 

In saying this the President was not “ jollying” the editors— 
though be it known that when he wants to he is the most success- 
ful “ jollier ” between the two oceans. In his Jamestown address, 

(Continued on page 1428.) 
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The delegates to the Esperanto Congress assembled in Nevile’s Court, Trinity College, Cambridge 


THE ESPERANTO CONGRESS 





AT CAMBRIDGE 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 

% IVU Zamenhof! Vivu Esperanto!” broke from the throng 

that crowded the Great Northern Railway station at Cam- 

bridge, on the afternoon of Monday, August 12, and 

the third Esperanto Congress virtually began. A small 

scholarly-looking man with a grayish beard and benign 
eyes stepped upon the platform, and the shouts of welcome in 
broken Esperanto as well as in homespun English were taken up 
even by the townspeople who surged about the station. In a 
moment Dr. Zamenhof was shaking hands with the Mayor and 
Corporation of Cambridge, and to the great delight of the Canta- 
brigians the Mayor (Alderman Stace) was pronouncing some words 
of welcome in excellent Esperanto. Guards left their trains, 
porters forsook their trucks, and swarmed up on the low roof of the 
station to catch a glimpse of the man who invented a living !an- 
euage. The band was playing “ See, the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
the flags and bunting stirred in the gentle breeze, the spectacle 
had all the effect of a royal visit. 

To the shaking of hands there is no end. Everybedy wanted to 
shake hands. But Mr. Bolingbroke Mudie and Dr. George Cun- 
ningham, two of the 
trio who organized 


hof and to Esperanto the hospitality of the great university. Even 
the children of Cambridge brought their welcome in the shape of 
a bouquet of flowers presented by one of them to Mrs. Zamenhof. 
For the congress photograph these Esperantists of many nations 
gathered on the steps of Nevile’s Court, Trinity College, the alma 
mater of Bacon and of Byron, of Thackeray and of ‘Tennyson, who 
foresaw a time when 


. the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


This was the first official gathering of the Esperantists. But 
even previous to this, on the Saturday and the Sunday, hundreds 
of them had been filling the hotels and lodgings of Cambridge. Al- 
ready Esperanto was the predominating language in the streets of 
Cambridge. The Esperanto headquarters at the Guildhall were 
crowded with delegates from every part of the globe. They were 
secking lodgings, or changing money, or asking a thousand ques- 
tions. Yet, so well was the congress organized by Mr. 

Mudie and his assist- 
ants, Mr. Mann and 





the congress, were de- 
termined that it 
should move on sched- 
ule. So the signal 
was given, the party 
entered the waiting 
carriages. the cavalry 
troop of the Legion 
of Frontiersmen 
closed in and clat- 
tered away to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 

The “vivus”  fol- 
lowed tle procession 
and new “vivus” 
greeted it upon its ar- 
rival at the Museum. 
Here it was that the 
antient English seat 
of learning, — repre- 
sented by Viee-Chan- 
cellor E. S. Roberts. 
oflicially welcomed 
the latest and newest 
of the world’s move- 
ments in the way of 
progress. In gracious 
words, upon a balcony 
in full view of the 








Mr. Millidge, that no 
one complained, and 
whenever Mr. Mudie 
appeared he was 
heartily cheered. 
From Saturday, Au- 
gust 10, to Saturday, 
August 17, the con- 
gress moved as by 
clockwork. All was 
carried out “ as adver- 
tised.” There was 
never 2 hitch in the 
programme, never an 
apology to offer. Even 
the policeman _ sta- 
tioned at the door of 
the Guildhall, Ser- 
geant Gates, was ever 
ready to guide and ad- 
vise the strangers in 
faultless Esperanto. 
Two divine services 
had been arranged for 
Sunday, the Episcopal 
at Great St. Mary’s, 
and the Roman Cath- 
olic at the Cathedral. 
And the Rev. J. Cy- 








throng, the = Vice- 
Chancellor offered to 


Dr. and Mrs. Zamen- a squad of the Legion of Frontiersmen. 


The arrival of Dr. Zamenhof at Cambridge, in the Mayor’s carriage escorted by 
Dr, Zamenhof is raising his hat in salute 
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prian Rust, rector of 
Soham, preached an 
earnest sermon in the 
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. great church of the university on the unity of creeds and nations— 


a sermon divided into firstly, secondly, and thirdly, after the good 
old fashion. The lesson was read in Esperanto, the hymns were 
Esperanto, and so was the sermon. Not a word of English was 
spoken in the church that day, for the first time in the four and 
a half centuries of its history. In the Catholic church, similarly, 
the entire service, conducted by the Abbé Richardson of Brussels, 
was in Esperanto. A dozen or more nationalities filled the 
Cathedral, listened to a noble discourse on the text, “ And there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd,’ and to the papal blessing 
sent by telegraph from the Vatican; and the ‘“ Ave Maria” and 
“ Pater Noster ” rang through the Cathedral in the new tongue. 

The great event, however, after the arrival of Dr. Zamenhof 
was the official opening of the congress. It was for this great 
night that the congress was really gathered. Dr. Zamenhof was 
to make his annual address, and delegates from all parts of the 
habitable globe were to greet the congress in the New Theatre of 
Cambridge. Upon that largely hinged the success of the congress. 
It was for this that the trio of organizers had labored so pains- 
takingly. The scene that the trio beheld in the Cambridge Corn 
Exchange at dinner that evening must have reassured them. Fully 
a thousand men and women, all with their Esperanto badges, took 
their places at the hundreds of tables. At the high table on the 
right sat Dr. Zamenhof and Mrs. Zamenhof, the Mayor and his 
lady, and the other eminentuloj, as the Esperantists call them. 
The service and the food were excellent, and the representatives of 
thirty-one different nationalities were exchanging ideas and stories 
in a common tongue. 

In Cambridge distances are so short that only sightseers patron- 
ize the cabs. The Esperantists walked. The space between the 
Corn Exchange and the New Theatre after dinner was a dense 
stream of delegates filtering into the latter building. Sergeant 
Gates, the Esperanto “bobby,” was again to the fore, jovially 
directing his fellow Esperantists deksire and maldekstre (to 
the right and to the left). Every available seat was occupied, 
and at the doors and in the aisles there was a large overflow 
standing. 

The curtain rose upon a chorus of sixty voices, men and women, 
who gave an impressive rendition of “ La Espero,” the Esperanto 
hymn which proclaims that “a new feeling has come into the 
world.” Pastor Schneeberger, of Switzerland, formally handed 
over the presidency to Colonel John Pollen, C.1.E., of England. 
The Mayor and Mrs. Stace each made a pretty speech to their 
assembled guests, and then Dr. Zamenhof arose to speak. 

The time-worn phrase “the house rose at him” was never more 
realized than at that moment. A great cheer rang forth; cries 
of “ nia kara maestro” (“our beloved master”) broke through the 
tumult from various parts of the house, and the French dele- 
gates, who have a way of their own of greeting favorite speakers, 
gave their famous rhythmic round of handclapping, compared with 
which the ordinary handclapping is chaos. 

After expressing his thanks and those of all Esperantists to 
England and Cambridge for their hospitality, Dr. Zamenhof gave a 
brief review of the hardships that Esperanto has had to encounter 
during the last ten years of its propaganda. Then he came to the 
main point of his discourse, which he never fails to make—that 
aside from the commercial and scientific value of Esperanto there 
is that within it which forms the true basis for these annual 
gatherings. And that, he explained, is the inner idea of Esperanto, 
the idea which makes_for a better understanding 2mong mankind, 
“the Parliament of man” of Tennyson’s line, “the Federation of 
the world.” ‘To be sure,” continued Dr. Zamenhof, “any one 
may study Esperanto without binding himself to this idea. But 
if he desires to come to the Esperanto Congress, or to ally him- 
self with any institution flying our green flag then matters 
alter. Then he comes to a land possessing its own special 
laws, its own customs and principles. In Esperanto-land holds 
sway not only the language, but also the inner idea, also the green 
banner.” ; 

After Dr. Zamenhof’s address, one delegate from each of the 
nationalities present made a brief speech of greeting to the con- 
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Women students of Esperanto in the streets of Cambridge 


gress from his people. The speakers who attracted the most atten- 
tion were a small boy from Venezuela and a Belgian army ollicer. 
The Venezuelan delegate, grandly styled Sinjoro Volean, was a 
dapper olive-skinned little lad of twelve, who made his speech in 
clear and perfect Esperanto. He fervently deplored the fact that 
Venezuela has not as yet so many Esperantists as there are in 
France, but this was a defect, he earnestly assured the congress, 
‘“which we hope soon to remedy.” He was cheered heartily. 

The Belgian delegate, Lieutenant Cardinal, interested the con- 
gress because he was the first delegate ever sent to an Esperanto 
congress officially by a government. 

“ After examination of Esperanto,” said Lieutenant Cardinal, 
“the Minister of War has delegated me officially to this congress, 
which I deem the most important mission of my life.” He added 
that he would thereafter make a report of the congress and deliver 
lectures on Esperanto throughout Belgium. 

Among the lands whose delegates spoke that night were Austria, 
France, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Tuais, Sweden, Siberia, 
Poland, Uruguay, Norway, Malta, the United States, Italy, Ire- 
land, Holland, Spain, Gibraltar, Denmark, England, Scotland, Slo- 
venia, Hungary, Bohemia, Canada, and Catalonia. 

The spirit of that evening and the large attendance determined 
the status of the congress. It was a success. The next day every 
important newspaper in 
England and, in fact, 
throughout Europe, con- 
tained an account of the 











opening of the congress. 
The Cambridge Daily News 
gave an entire page every 
day to the doings of the 
congress. On page 4, 
under the rubric “La 
Tria” (The Third Con- 
_ gress), every scrap of 
news pertaining to the 
congress and its proceed- 
ings. could be read in both 
Nsperanto and = English. 
Mademoiselle Charlotte 
Zecht, an expert stenogra- 
pher, took all the speeches 
on a noiseless short-hand 
machine which has recently 
been invented in France, 
and upon which she can 
write over two hundred 
Esperanto words a minute. 








A group of delegates to the congress representing the United States, France, Belgium, 
England, Tunis, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Italy, and Venezuela 
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Gabriel Chavet, secretary 
of the Central Esperanto 
Bureau of Paris, and the 
(Continued on page 1428.) 
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THE NIGHT COURT 


By ROBERT SLOSS 


DRAWINGS, MADE IN ‘tJEFFERSON 


T “Jefferson Market,” the colloquially abbreviated name for 
the New York police court which is the * Row Street ” of 
America, and the temple in which she has nodded blink- 
ingly for upwards of a generation, Justice now sits, kept 
awake by the multifarious night life of the city. From nine 

each evening till three in the morning she tends her scales, for New 
York has there established for her the first regular night court 
in the world, as the megaphone man will tell you when the * rubber- 
neck wagon ” stops before the door. And if you wander in, wonder- 
ing why there should be a night court and wherein it differs from 
its daytime prototype, you will find that the night has cast a 
glamour of its own over the familiar court-room and the scenes 
enacted there. 

Superficially you discover nothing distinctive in the appearance 
and conduct of the court, save that the usual bustle and noise and 
clamor of the day session are lacking. The evening quiet of the city 
has crept into the room, broken at intervals, with unusual 
effectiveness, by a passing trolley-car or the rush of an Elevated 
train, or, in the succeeding hush, by the clanging gongs of the 
patrol-wagons unloading their prisoners from the various police 
precincts of Manhattan. Likewise the outer darkness, accentuated 
by the brilliant lights of the court-room, furnishes that subtle 
mystery which it always lends to crime, and adds the dignity and 
seriousness which it casts over even a petty tribunal. 

At first you may lay the difference to the novelty of the institu- 
tion. The court held its first session on August 1, and its unique- 
ness still attracts visitors more or less picturesque, so that it is 
no ordinary police-court audience that drifts in and out and finally 
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MARKET,’? BY HENRY RALEIGH 


dwindles away before dawn from the benches outside the railing. 
Curious citizens of varying intelligence; serious-faced foreigners 
straining their ears to understand this new American amplifica- 
tion of justice, men and women from some pleasuring automobile, 
craning to see something unusual—all mingle with the ordinary 
friends of the accused, and keep the court-room full well up to 
the recess at midnight, when the judge and his staff refresh them- 
selves with luncheon. 

But while you are watching the audience, a line of policemen 
and “ plain-clothes men ” is forming on the bridge, and a correspond- 
ing line of prisoners of varying types and attitudes crowds the 
benches within the rail. An alert and businesslike spirit—a sort 
of incandescent night activity—seems to possess all the officials ; and 
once things start, they go with a rush, because the court knows that, 
with a clerical force of three, it must dispose of twice as many 
cases as the day court finishes in an hour's additional time, aided 
by two more clerks. 

“Order in Court!” cries Sergeant Sadler from the bridge. 

“ First case,” calls the black-robed magistrate, and Justice stands 
ready with her scales. 

It is a labor of Hercules to clean up that continually augmented 
line that stretches toward the judge during the first hour. Since 
afternoon all arrests for misdemeanor in Greater New York have 
been piling up according to law for arraignment in the night 
court. It is bewildering to follow the first cases at the speed with 
which they are called and, settled. Human wrecks, mostly old 
women, vagrants from the parks and elsewhere, often a whole line 
of them, totter up to the bridge and are committed to the alms- 
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On “The Bridge” before the Magistrate in the Night Court at Jefferson Market 
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The Culprit, the First Offence, and the Probation Officer 


house; “drunk and disorderlies,” with or without the marks of 
conflict on their faces, offer time-worn excuses and are fined, dis- 
charged, or put on good behavior to report to James Louris, the 
Probation Oflicer; wife-beaters are sent to the Island; push-cart 
men are arraigned and pay the price of their release—till it seems 
that the phantasmagoria of misfortune will never cggse passing. 

The record of sixty cases in sixty-five minuteéS achieved by 
Magistrate Whitman, the father of the court, at its first session, 
during which he sat, is the customary speed. Owing to the some- 
what vindictive activity of the police, who for several reasons did 
not approve of the new order of things, more than three hundred 
arrests were crowded into that first session, but, as they were all 
properly arraigned and disposed of, the attempt to swamp the new 
court was thwarted once for all. Since then the average is one 
hundred and twenty-five cases nightly. 

You marvel as you see the wheels of justice turn so rapidly, 
and withal so fairly and even mercifully, and you wonder whether, 
when each of the sixteen magistrates of the city has sat his ap- 
pointed eleven nights, the technique of expedition in the day courts 
will not show marked improvement. Indeed, as you watch the rapid 
disposal of these trivial cases, you begin to realize what this must 
mean in facilitating the business of the day courts, although the 
night court was not primarily established for that purpose. 

Hitherto the police courts have been so clogged with petty misde- 
meanants that it has been a physical impossibility for the justices 
always to give to a case the deliberation which is necessary to deter- 
mine whether it should be held for the Grand Jury. Consequently 
that body and the higher criminal courts have also been congested 
with cases in which often the judgment of the lower magistrate 
had to be reversed because of evidence he had not time to elicit. 

A recent ruling from a higher court, which places automobile 
cases within the jurisdiction of the police magistrates, enables the 
night court further to relieve the pressure by disposing of night-time 
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The Motor-Cars outside the Court awaiting their Drivers—who are inside, “ explaining” 
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arrests for speeding, driving without lights, blocking traffic, and 
other petty violations, the more serious cases being, of course, held 
over. 

You admire the nice discrimination with which the night court 
confines its attention to cases in which an immédiate decision ean 
be reached. It is within the jurisdiction of the court to pass upon 
felony cases, but it is the aim to try only misdemeanors. Even 
these cannot always be disposed of with the rapidity that prevails 
during this first rush hour; and when this is so, the prisoner is 
remanded till later in the evening, when there is time to be more 
deliberate. 

You are watching the long line of prisoners melt away before the 
brief staccato sentences of 
the. judge, and = already 
this first grind is beginning 
to slacken and the judge 
and his clerks settle down 
with sighs of relief to less 
nerve-racking speed. A 
good-looking boy of per- 
haps twenty, the last of the 
line, is breught to the 
bridge. He looks respect- 
able and clean, albeit a 
trifle dishevelled, and he is 
so ashamed of his predica- 
ment that he has nothing 
to say in his own behalf. 

“Two dollars,” says the 
judge, wearily, and the boy 
is being led away, when a 
woman just outside the 
railing bursts into tears. 
She is dressed plainly in 
blaek, and the hands 
pressed to her face do not 
hide her snow-white hair. 

“ Big Bill” Kelly, who 
guards the gate and has a 
soft heart somewhere under 
his forbidding exterior, 
brings her to the bench. 
She is the widowed mother 
of the boy. He is a good 
steady boy, she sobs, and 
did not drink, so that the 
few glasses he had taken at 
a picnic had affected him. 
And now, just as they are 
struggling to keep their 
little home so nicely, he 
will lose his position un- 
less he is at work at mid- 
night in the power-house, 
where he has been em- The “ Scorcher” 
ployed for nearly a year. 

And she has not the two 

dollars. It is the truth wrung from a mother’s heart, and you 
know it. So does the judge. The boy is brought back and his 
fine remitted, and the two, amid tearful thanks to the magistrate, 
go away together. 

And now a determined little Irishman argues his way past the 
gate, and gaining the bridge, hands a two-dollar bill to Magistrate 
Harris, who at first looks blankly at him. The man whispers 
something. The judge smiles comprehendingly. 

“JT knew you'd bring it,” he says. “Did you give him that 
thrashing?” 

“You bet I did, your honor; and God bless ye fer leidin’ me the 
(Continued on page 1427.) 
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The approximate Positions of the “Lusitania” and the “Lucania” at Noon of each Day’s Run across the Atlantic 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
IN 5 DAYS, 54 MINUTES 


THE “LUSITANIA’S” RECORD RUN WHICH CLIPPED SIX HOURS 
AND TWENTY-NINE MINUTES FROM THE QUEENSTOWN RECORD 


HEN the giant turbine-steamship Lusitania, of the Cunard 
W Line, arrived at Sandy Hook five days and fifty-four min- 
, utes after leaving Queenstown on her maiden trip, she 
opened a new era in travel across the Atlantic. Hitherto the 
record for that voyage—five days, seven hours, and twenty-three 
minutes—had been held by the Lucania of the same line. 

The Lusitania is at the head of the column of four-day ships 
of the future—vessels that will cross the Atlantic in four days and 
some hours—for it is easy to see that she would have come well 
inside the five-day mark but for delay due to head winds and fog, 
and the fact that until a new ship has “ found herself” she never 
accomplishes her highest speed. Still, to cut six. hours and a half 
from the world’s record is no small feat for a ship on her maiden 
voyage, and the prophets who declare that the Lusitania will make 
the run in four days and a half seem to be within reason. 

The following, compiled frem. official figures, gives at a glance 
the Lusitania’s marvellous performance as compared with the 
performances of earlier record-makers: 

Left Daunt’s Rock, 12:11 p.m. Sunday, September 8. _ 
Reached Sandy Hook Lightship 8:05 a.m., Friday, September 13. 


Daily runs (knots) first day, 556; seeond day, 575; third day, 570; 
fourth day, 593; fifth day, 481. Total distance travelled, 2780. 
Hourly average speed, 23.01. Best average speed across the At- 
lantic made by the Kaiser Wilhelm I1., 23.58; the Deutschland’s 
best average speed, 23.51; Lusitania’s actual time, 5 days, 54 min- 
utes. 

Best previous record from continent to continent, made by 
Lucania from Queenstown to New York, October, 1894, 5 days, 7 
hours, 23 minutes. Record for day’s run, made by Deutschland, 601 
miles. 

The driving power that sent the Lusitania across the Atlantie so 
swiftly and smoothly is a battery of turbine engines. The primary 
principle of this type of engine is that the steam is blown upon 
revolving blades as the wind blows upon the sails of a windmill. 
This sets up at once a continuous circular motion instead of the to 
and fro motion of the old-style reciprocating engine. This con- 
tinuous motion, it is claimed by the inventors, produces more 
power per pound of coal than the old reciprocating engine, and there 
is an entire absence of the vibration which has so long been the 
terror of squeamish travellers by sea. 
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The Crowd about the Pier while the “Lusitania” was being warped into her Berth 
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Photograph copyright, 1907, by Edwin Levick 
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“ELEVEN 


WHAT THE “CONGRESS” 


KNOTS!” 


DID CLOSE-HAULED IN THE 


TRADES, AND ALSO HOW SHE FARED IN A HURRICANE 


‘By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.A. 


DDLY enough, two of the most striking sea scenes that 
| remember, very different in character, associate them- 
selves with my favorite mid-watch. The first was the 
night on which we struck the northeast trade-winds, out- 
ward bound. We had been becalmed for nearly, if not 

quite, two weeks in the * horse latitudes”; which take their name, 
tradition asserts, from the days when the West India sugar islands 
depended for live stock, and much besides, on the British conti- 
nental colonies. If too long becalmed, and water gave out, the 
unhappy creatures had to be thrown overboard to save human 
lives. On the other side of the northeast trades, between them and 
the southeast, towards the equator, lies another zone of calms, the 
coldrums, from which also the Congress this time suffered. We 
were sixty seven or cight days from the Capes of the Delaware to 
sahia, a distance, direct, of little more than four thousand miles. 
Of course, there was some beating against head-wind. but we could 
not have averaged a hundred miles to the twenty-four hours. Dur- 
ing much of this passage the allowance of fresh water was reduced 
to two quarts per man, except sick, for all purposes of coristimp- 
tion—drinking and cooking. Under such conditions, all washing 
had to be done with salt water. 

We had worried our weary way through the horse latitudes, 
embracing every flaw of wind, often accompanied by rain, to get a 
mile ahead here, half a dozen miles there; and, as these spurts 
come from every quarter, this involves a lot of bracing—changing 
the position of the yards; continuous work, very different from the 
placid restfulness of a * whole gale ** of wind, with everything snug 
aloft and no chance of let-up during the watch. Between these 
occasional puffs would come long pauses of dead calm, in which the 
midshipman of the watch would enter in the log: “1 A.M., 0 
knots; 2 a.M., 6 fathoms (%4knot); 3 a.M., 0 knots; 4 a.m., 1 
knot, 2 fathoms”; the last representing usually a guess of the offi- 
cer of the deck as to what would make the aggregate for the four 
hours nearly right. It did not matter, for we were hundreds of 
miles from Jand and the sky always clear for observations. Few of 
the watch got much sleep, because of the perpetual bracing; and 
all the while the ship was rolling and sending, in the long, glassy 
ocean swell, unsteadied by the empty sails, which swung out with 
oné lurch as though full, and then slapped back all together against 
the masts, with a swing and a jerk and a thud that made every 
spar tremble and the vessel herself quiver in unison. Nor were we 
alone. Frequently two or three American clippers would be hull-up 
at the same moment within our horizon, bound the same way; and 
it was singular how, despite the apparently unbroken calm, we got 
away from one another and disappeared. Ships lying with their 
heads “all around the compass” flapped themselves along in the 
direction of their bows, the line of least resistance. 

I don’t know at what hour under such circumstances we had 
struck the trades, but when I came on “deck at midnight wé had 
got them steady and strong. As there was still a good deal of 
easting to make, the ship had been brought close to the wind en the 
port tack; the bowlines steadied out, but not dragged, every sail a 
good rap full, “ fast asleep,” without the tremor of an eyelid, if I 
may so style a weather-leach, or of any inch of the canvas, from 
the royals down to the courses. Every condition was as if ar- 
ranged for a special occasion, or to recompense us for the tedium of 
the horse latitudes. The moon was big, and there was a clear sky, 
save for the narrow band of tiny clouds, massed like a flock of 
sheep, which ever fringes the horizon of the trades; always on the 
horizon, as you progress, yet never visible above when the horizon 
of this hour has become the zenith of the next. After the watch 
was mustered and the lookouts stationed, there came perfect silence, 
save for the slight, but not ominous, singing of the wind through 
the rigging, and the dash of the water against the bows, audible 
forward though not aft. The seamen, not romantically inclined, 
for the most part heeded neither moon noy sky nor canvas. The 
vivid, delicate tracery of the shrouds and running-gear, the broader 
image of the sails, shadowed on the moonlit deck, appealed not to 
them. Recognizing only that we had a steady wind, no more 
bracing to-night, and that the most that could happen would be to 
furl the royals should it freshen, they hastened to stow themselves 
away for a full due between the cannon, out of the way of passing 
feet, sure that this watch on deck would be little less good than 
one below. Perhaps there were also visions of “ beans to-morrow.” 
I trust so. 

The lieutenant of the watch, Smith, and T had it all to ourselves; 
unbroken, save for the half-hourly call of the lookouts: “ Star- 
board cathead!" “* Port cathead!” “ Starboard gangway!” “ Port 
gangway!” “ Life-buoy!” He came forward from time to time to 
take it all in, and to see how the light spars were standing, for the 
ship was heeling eight or ten degrees, and racing along, however 
quietly; but the strain was steady, no whipping about from uneasy 
movement of the ship, and we carried on to the end. Each hour I 
hove the log and reported: one o’clock, eleven knots; two o’clock, 
eleven; three o’clock, eleven—famous going for an old sailing-ship 
close-hauled. Splendid! We rubbed our hands; what a record! 
But, alas! at four o’clock, ten! Commonly, ten used to be a kind 
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of standard of excellence; but, puffed up as we had been, it was 
now a sad come-down. Smith looked at me. ‘“ Are you sure, Mr. 
Mahan?” With the old hand-log, with its line running out while 
the sand sped its way through the fourteen-seconds glass, the log 
heave might sometimes, by judicious “ feeding ”’—hurrying the 
line under the plea of not dragging the log-chip—squeeze a little 
more record out of the log-line than the facts warranted; and 
Smith seemed to feel I might have done a little better for the watch 
and for the ship. But in truth, when a line is rushing through 
your hand at the rate of ten miles-an hour—fifteen feet a second— 
you cannot get hold enough to hasten the pace. He passed through 
a struggle of conscience. “ Well, I suppose I must; log her ten- 
four.” A poor tail to our beautiful record. Ten-four meant ten 
and a half, for in those primitive days knots were divided into eight 
fathoms. Now they are reckoned by tenths; a small triumph of the 
decimal system, which may also carry cheer to the constant hearts 
of the spelling reformers. 

A year later, at like dead of night, I witnessed quite another 
sight. We were then off the mouth of the river La Plata, perhaps 
two hundred miles from shore. We had been a fortnight at sea, 
cruising; and I have always thought that the captain, who was 
interested in meteorology and knew the region, kept us out till we 
should catch a pampero, We caught it, and quite up to sample. 
I had been on deck at 9 A.M., and the scene then, save for the force 
of the wind, was nearly the same as that I have just described. 
The same sail, the same cloudless sky and large moon; but we were 
going only five knots, with a quiet, rippling sea, on which the 
moonbeams danced. Sueh a scene as Byron doubtless had in 
memory: 

“The midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep; 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
Like an infant’s asleep.” 


Having to turn out at twelve I soon started below, but before 
swinging into my hammock I[ heard the order to furl the royals 
and send the yards on deck. This startled me, for I had not been 
watching the barometer, as the captain had; and I remember, by 
the same token, that I was then enlarging on the beauties of the 
scene above, accompanied by some disparaging remarks about what 
steamers could show, whereupon one of our senior officers, over- 
hearing, called me in, and told me quite affably, and in delicate 
terms, not to make a fool of myself. 

But “Linden saw another sight,” when I returned to the deck 
at midnight; sharp, I am sure, for I held to the somewhat priggish 
saying, first devised, I imagine, by some wag tired of waiting for 
his successor, ““ A prompt relief is the pride of a young officer.” 
The quartermaster, who called me and left the lantern dimly 
burning, had conveyed the comforting assurance that it looked very 
bad on deck, and the second reef was just taking in the topsails. 
When I got to my station, the former watch was still aloft, tying 
their last reef-points, from which they soon straggled down, mo- 
rosely conscious that they had lost ten minutes of their one watch 
below, and would have to be on deck again at four. The moon was 
still up, but, as it were, only to emphasize the darkness of the 
huge cloud masses which scudded across the sky, with a rapid but 
steady gait, showing that the wind meant business. The new 
watch was given no more time than to wake up and shake them- 
selves. They were soon on the yards, taking the third and 
fourth—last—reefs in the fore and main topsails, furling the miz- 
zen, and seeing that the lower sails and topgallant-sails were 
securely rolled up against the burst that was to be expected. 
Before 1.30 a.m. all things were as ready as care could make them, 
and not too soon. The moon was sinking, or had sunk;' the sky 
darkened steadily, though not beyond that natural to a starless 
night. In the southwest faint glimmerings of lightning gave warn- 
ing of what might be looked for; -but we had used light well while 
we had it, and could now bear what was to come. At 2 A.M. it 
came with a roar and a rush, “ butt-end foremost,” as the saying is, 
preceded by a few huge drops of scurrying rain. 


“When the rain’s before the wind, 
Topsail sheets and halyards mind ;” 


but that was for other conditions than ours. 

A pampero at its ordinary level is no joke; but this was the 
charge of a wild elephant, which would exhaust itself soon, but for 
the nonce was terrific. Pitch darkness settled down upon the ship. 
Tixcept in the frequent flashes of lightning, literally blue, I could 
not see the forecastle boatswain’s mate of the watch, who stood 
close by my elbow, ready, pipe in hand. The rain came down in 
buckets, and in the midst of all the wind suddenly shifted, taking 
the sails flat aback. The shrillness of the boatswain’s pipes is then 
their great merit. They pierce through the roar of the tempest, by 
sheer difference of pitch, an effect one sometimes hears in an 
opera; and the officer of the deck, our second lieutenant, who bore 

(Continued on page 1430.) 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILES AN HOUR—IF THE CAR HOLDS 

















A VIEW OF THE BROOKLANDS MOTOR COURSE 


ENABLE THE RACING MACHINES TO ATTAIN, IT IS CLAIMED, 


NEAR WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND, SHOWING THE 
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THE SLEEPY GIANT 


ITHER for defence or offence, a rich foreign nation wanted 
to be sure of its sea power, and made a sudden call for 
myriads of tons of Welsh coal. To get all the coal for this 
enormous contract tens of thousands of picks and shovels, 
hammers and drills, were ringing and swinging down 

under the beautiful Glamorgan Hills. 

Big railway-trucks rolled away to the seaboard piled up high 
with the black treasure. When the sun flashed upon it, it glittered, 
and then it looked like a man blinking in the light after coming 
out of a dark place. And seeing so much of it coming up out of 
the deep pits, you would think the great mountains were losing 
their foundations and would soon topple over. The coal came up 
in little tramfuls that to the vast total were like grains of sand to 
the great seashore. All day and all night full trams came up and 
empty ones went down. And if you followed one of these empties it 
would take you a thousand feet down into the darkness of the 
earth, and through a black tunnel about two miles long, to a queer, 
gloomy place, lined with timber, where Dicky and Richard, with two 
little lights, worked for a living and played with death. 


Dicky had spent all his sixty years in the mine; Richard had just © 


left school—at the regulation age of 12—and was just at the begin- 
ning of his career. 

The genius of pit life accounts for the names; it insisted upon 

giving the airy diminutive to a patriarch and full-name dignity to 
boyhood. Richard, in addition to bearing the weighty distinction 
of his full Christian name, was further distinguished by being 
known as Dicky’s “ butty,”—that is, more politely, “ colleague.” 
_ Dicky and Richard, as colleagues, were on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. Dicky saw in Richard the elements of the genius which 
had made his own success so ‘conspicuous; and he felt more con- 
cerned about the right development of those elements than about 
anything else. 

“You watch me, Richard,” said he, “and you'll be one of the 
leading colliers about here. Ill learn you.” 

He said this several times each week—from the first morning of 
their partnership. The boy had all the grave manner of the veteran 
miner. The fact was, he modelled himself entirely on Dicky; and, 
in the deliberate fashion of the old man, he swung his lamp upwards 
to examine the roof cautiously before beginning to “ cut” the coal. 
He could stand upright beneath the roof. He was not as tall as the 
posts that held it up all around him. The posts were only four 
feet high, but in the boy’s light they threw long shadows all across 
the wide stall. Then he hitched his lamp to his belt and began to 
peck at the coal with his “top” mandril, a small affair which 
made next to no impression on the great black mass. 

From the lower side came the ringing sounds of sledge and 
wedge. Dicky down among the posts was hammering in a bit of 
stecl to force out a “slip.” You could see from the lamp swinging 
at his belt and throwing shadows of the posts to and fro that he 
. Was bent almost in two under the low top. The dust from Rich- 
ard’s pick came down on the air current and blinded Dicky. 

* What you up to, Butty?” he said, genially. “ Trying to get this 
black giant out of bed, eh?” He held his light to the marks Rich- 
ard had made in the coal. “ That’s not the way to wake him. You 
watch me, Richard. I’ll learn you.” 

Dicky took up a “ bottom ” mandril, which was like the anchor of 
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a good-sized yacht, and struck it. broadside on, against the coal in 
several places, to “sound” it. Then he held his light close to its 
shining face, looking for a likely place to begin the attack. 

To get this black giant out of his bed without letting him de- 
stroy you was a matter of tactics. He had a nasty habit of falling 
out in a rage and pulverizing the one who had disturbed him. He 
lay there quietly enough just now, very much like a great black 
thing in a sound sleep. Nature, I understand, put him into his 
carboniferous bed one Mesozoic evening a few hundred million years 
ago. She gave him plenty of bedclothes, and they were there in 
quite domestic order, as you would expect of a careful mother; for 
above the coal was, first, a thin sheet of stone to keep the water 
out; over that was a thicker and softer stratum, yellow, like a 
blanket; and above that were thicker layers, until you came to 
the decorated counterpane, which we call the erust of the earth. 

The posts around Dicky were cracked and broken with the terrific 
weight of the earth upon them. It would not do to let one of them 
be knocked out when he woke up the giant. 

Dicky went quietly to work underneath. After this he found a 
weak point to the right. He cut away at that. Then he carried his 
light across its face once more, and found a vulnerable spot on the 
left. When he had finished this, there were three long, dark wounds 
in the giant’s black carcass: one on the right running from top to 
bottom; one under his feet—a deep cut that stretched far along the 
bottom till it reached the right, which ran right up to the top. 

Dicky flashed his light into each of these dark, deep cuts, and 
scraped out the small dust with his hand. Only the top part held 
on now. This left the giant swinging in a hammock, as it were. 
If you looked at it steadily with the light you could almost detect 
the gentle sway. 

Then Dicky dropped the yacht-anchor and picked up the small 
tool Richard had been using. 

“ Show a bit of light to the top, butty,” said he. 

The boy held up the light, and Dicky very carefully cut in a little 
way, just under the stone. A slight creaking sound made him stop. 
Little bits of the coal began to break off and roll down. It began to 
erackle—* boiling,” Dicky called it. A peculiar suggestion of move- 
ment came into it, like a man just waking up after a long sleep— 
yawning and turning before his eyes really opened, and willing to 
fall out of bed rather than get up decently. Dicky took up the big 
mandril again and struck a blow broadside on, as before. A hollow 
sound came from the.coal, and Dicky gave a grunt, which expressed 
satisfaction with Nature. If the blow had brought out a clear ring 
Dicky would have sworn at Nature in Welsh. 

“Stand back, butty,” said he. 

He flashed his light round. He chose a safe spot to receive the 
outburst. Then he went to the lower “ cut,” put a long iron bar 
into it, and pulled at the bar like a galley-slave at his oar. There 
were a roar and a crash; a cloud of black dust made the place 
stifling, and on the floor was a great black mass, glittering gor- 
geously in the lamplight. 

“ Butty,” said Dicky, with a complacent little cough, “we have 
woke up the old giant. Now we’ll give him a long ride.” 

And they flung him into the empty tram and sent him across the 
sea to the rich foreign nation that wanted to be sure of its sea 
power. 
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CHAPTER XV 
BERTIA MAKES A PROMISE 


S for Marshall Haney, as he went about New York and Brook- 
lyn in search of his relations, he was astounded at the 
translation of the Irish laborer into sometiing else. “ In 
my time—when I left Troy—all the work in the streets 
was done by * Micks,’ as they called *em—now they’re gone, 

whisked away as ye’d sweep away a swarm of red ants, and here’s 
these black dagoes in their places. Where's the Irishman gone— 
up or down? That's what’s eatin’ me. Is he dead or translated 
to a higher speery “Tis a mysterious dispensation and troubles 
me much.” 

He found a good many Donahnes in Brooklyn and plenty of them 
barkeepers, and after he’d pulled up half a dozen times at these 
“ joints ~ Bertha began to pout. She didn’t like such places, and 
as they were riding in a showy autocar (the grandest Lucius 
could secure) they were pretty middling noticeable. At last she 
said, more sharply than she had ever spoken to him before: “4 
don’t want any more of this, Captain. If you're going to visit all 
the saloons in Brooklyn I'll get out.” 

He was instantly remorseful. ‘I was thinkin’ that myself, 
Bertie. Lucius and I will go alone, We'll send you back to the 
hotel in the ‘mobile, and we'll take a hack.” 

Half doubting, half glad, she consented to this arrangement, and 
was soon whirling back toward the ferry, her guilty feeling giving 
place to a sense of relief, as if a huge weight had heen lifted from 
her shoulders—for a moment. She began to understand that half 
the pleasure she had taken in her hours with Moss and Humiston 
lay in the freedom from her husband’s overshadowing presence. 
He was not a man to be ignored, as she had seen wives ignore and 
put aside their meek partners. Marshall Haney even now was a 
big personality, but his family affairs were so insistent and so 
difficult to manage or explain. If the father came, her joy in her 
home would be gone—and yet she had no right to refuse him 
shelter. 

At the same time she was less sure of her place in the world, 
now that she was alone. She had the feeling that if anything were 
to happen—if the motorman should demand his pay at the door, 
or the hotel-keeper refuse to go her bond—she would be helpless. 
The Captain, for all his shortcomings and physical disability, was 
master of every situation. He had been schooled in a hard school, 
and his powers of defence were still equal to almost any need. 

On the ferry-boat she found herself surrounded by the swarms 
of people who are forever calculating expenditures, who never de- 
sert a garment and who finger a nickel lovingly, and she caught 
them looking at her as upon one of those who enjoy, without earn- 
ing it, the product of their toil. They made way for her, as she 
got down and walked to the railing, as they would have done for a 
millionaire’s daughter—a little surly; and she divined without 
understanding this enmity, but was too exalted by the glittering 
bay, with its romance of ship and sea and shore and town, to very 
much mind what her threadbare fellow passengers thought of her. 

At the word of the chauffeur she climbed back inte her ear, re- 
turning to the isolation money provided for her; and so, girt about 
with the velvet and costly wood and gilding, she rode up through 
the tearing throngs of the wharf, whirling past cars and trucks, 
outspeeding cabs and carriages, protected by a man’s name, made 
royally defensible by his money. As she spun through Fifth Ave- 
nue, so smooth of pave, so crowded, so sparkling, so far-reaching 
in its suggestions of security and power, the girl’s soul entered 
upon a new and fierce phase of its struggle. 

It was a larger and more absorbing fairy story than any in the 
trabian Nights. Without Marshall Haney, without the gold he. 
brought, she could never have even looked upon this scene. She 
would at this moment have been standing inside her little counter 
at the Golden Eagle selling cigars to some brakeman or cowboy. 
Kd Winehell would be coming to ask her, as usual, to marry him, 
and her mother would be toiling in the hot kitchen. Did ever 
Aladdin’s lamp translate its owner farther or lift him higher? 
Was it not the basest ingratitude not to be what Marshall Haney 
wished her to be? 

Not merely so, but the girl felt in herself potentialities not yet 
drawn upon—unlimited capabilities, leading toward the accomplish- 
ment of good. Money had not merely the magic of exalting, edu- 
“ating, refining, and ennobling the individual—herself—it had ra- 
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diating, transforming power for others. It could diffuse warmth 

like a flame and send forth joy like a bell. “ With it I am safe, 
strong, I can help the poor. Without it I am only a struggling 
girl like millions of others. with no chance and no power to help 
those who suffer.” But at this point her love reentered, and her 
sense of right was obtused. 

At the hotel entrance the head porter was waiting to help her 
out, and the chauffeur, without a word or look of reminder, puffed 
away, secure in the reputation Lucius had given to Haney. As 
she went to her room the maid met her with almost tender solici- 
tude, and after attending to her needs, considerately withdrew, 
leaving her to take up the thread of her argument where it had 
heen broken off at the hotel door. 

You can’t endow an honest girl, having a conscientious Saxon 
ancestry, with the income from a million dollars (even with half 
that sum) without awakening in her the fundamental question— 
is it right for me to receive it? Bertha was an honest girl, with 
precisely the parentage to develop uneasiness under the panoply 
of gold. 

Up to the coming of Ben Fordyce she had accepted all that 
Haney gave her as from one geod friend to another. Once having 
satisfied herself that the money was clean of any taint from gam- 
bling-hall and saloon, she had not hesitated to use it; but now 
something was rising within her—had already risen—which changed 
the whole current of her accusation. Haney was no longer before 
the bar of her conscience—the soul under question was her own. 
Dimly, yet with ever-growing definiteness, she saw the moment of 
decision approach. She must soon decide whether to continue on 
the smooth, broad highway with Haney or to return to the moun- 
tain trail from which he had taken her. She mused, with unseeing 
eyes and brooding brow, till dark, when Haney came home, bring- 
ing his father with him, and so put an end to her self-scrutiny. 

The elder Haney interested her, and in spite of her perplexities 
«mused her—he was so quaintly of the old type of Irishman, and 
so absurdly small to be the father of such a son as Mart. He ear- 
ried a shrewd and kindly face, toothless now, yet not without a 
certain charm of line. Mart’s fine profile was his sire’s enlarged, 
and made bold and calm. 

With a chuckle he introduced him. “ Bertie, this is me worth- 
less old dad,” and Patrick, though he was sidling and. side-step- 
ping, with the awkwardness of a cat on wet ice, still retained his 
self-possession as he shook hands. 

“Lave Mart to slander the soorce ave all his good qualities! 
He was iver a divil to me—after the day he first thrun me down— 
the big gawk.” 

Mart took the little man by the collar and twirled him about. 
“Luck at *im! Did he ever feel the side of such clo’es in his life?” 

Patrick grinned a wide, silent, mirthful grimace. ‘* Sure me 
heart is warmed wit’ ’em. I feel as well trussed as me lady’s foot- 
man.” 

Bertha caught a glimpse of the significance of the scene—of th 
wonder, almost alarm, which filled the old man’s heart as he stood 
there in the flaming splendor of their sitting-room, into which thie 
sunlight fell, exaggerating its gold and pink and green, but bring 
ing out the excellence of the furnishing, the richness of the silks 
and velvets. 

He took a seat with forced confidence and looked about him. 
“| wish Donahue and Kate could see this.” 

Mart turned a quietly humorous eye on Bertha. “ Not this 
trip. I couldn’t manage Kate,” he explained; ‘she looked like 
Fan, only more so. And she has a litter of young Donahues. 
Would make ye wonder would the world have room for them all!” 

Mart had some “ p’otographs” of his house in the Springs and 
showed them to Patrick. ‘Do ye see y’rself smokin’ a pipe or 
that poreh?” 

“T do not,” the father energetically replied. T see meself goin’ 
the rounds of that garden with a waterin’-pot and a_ pair of 
shears.” ‘ 

“T thought ye was a bricklayer—or is it a billiard-marker?” 
asked Mart, with quizzical look. 

“T can turn me hand to anny honest work,” he replied, with 
dignity. “ An’ can“ye say as much?” 

“T cannot,” confessed Mart. “Had ye put a club to me back 
and foorced me to a trade—sure, I'd be layin’ brick in Cohoes this 
day.” 

This fairly blinded the sturdy little father. It was false some- 
where, and yet it was true. While still he puzzled over the casuistr) 
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and the dangerous acknowledgment involved in it all, Mart turned 
to Bertha. “Do ye mind the old man’s spendin’ the rest of his 
’s with us, darlin’?” 

“Tt ain’t my say. You’re the doctor. It’s your house.” 

He felt the change in her. ‘Oh no, it isn’t; it’s our house. I 
never would have had it only for you.” He paused a moment. 
“The dad is a well-meaning old rascal, and I'll go bail he don’t 
do mischief.” 

Patrick took this up. “ He is so, and he means to kape to his 
own way of life. If 1 go West, me b’y, ‘tis on wages as a gardener, 
and, bedad, TH draw ’em regler, too. I'd like well to go West— 
‘would rejice me to see Fan and McArdle—and I don’t object to 
spendin’ a year with you in Coloraydo, but don’t think Patrick 
Haney is to be pinsioner on anny one, not even his son.” 

Bertha’s heart vibrated with sympathy with this note of in- 
dependence, and she heartily said: “I hope you will come, Mr. 
Haney. The Captain is alone a good deal, and you'd be a com- 
fort to him.” 

* Tl consider,” the old man said. “I must have time to realize 
it.” he quaintly added. ‘I must smoke me pipe in me own garret 
once more, and talk it all over with Kate and the Donahues.” He 
refused to stay to dinner with them, which was a relief to Bertha, 
and went away jaunty as a bucko from County Clare. 

He was no sooner gone from the room than Bertha turned to 
her husband and said, * Mart, I want to talk things over with 
VOU, . 

Something in the voice as well as in the words made him turn 
quickly and regard her anxiously. 

“What about—what is it? 

*T have something on my mind, and J’ve got to spit it out be- 
fore 1 can rest to-night. Pve just about decided to leave you and 
go back to Sibley. [ don't feel right living with you.” 

He looked at her steadily, but a gray pallor began to show on 
his face. He asked, quietly: “ Do ye mean to go for good?” 

Her heart was beating fast, but she bravely faced him. “ Yes, 
Mart: I don’t feel right living with you and spending your money 
the way I’ve been doing.” 

“Why not? It isn’t mine—it’s yours. 
spend.” 

“No, T don’t!” she cried, passionately.‘ Now that you're get- 
ting better and Lucius has come—I'’m not even a nurse.” 

“TIL send him away.” 

* No, no, he’s worth more than T am.” 

“TIL not listen to such talk, Bertie. Ye well know you're the 
thing most precious to me. [I can't live without ye.” His voice 
thickened. “ For God A’mighty’s sake, don’t say such things; they 
make me heart shake 
—me teeth are chat- 
teri’ this minute. 

Ye're jokin’; say you 
don’t mean it.” 

“But I do! 

you see that I 
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things for me_ like 
this *—she indicated 
their apartment— 
“when I do so little 
to earn it all? Mart, 
I've got to be honest 
about it. IT can’t let 
you spend any more 
money on me. Help 
your own people, and 
let me go. I do noth- 
ing to pay for what 
you do for me—let me 
go back to Sibley.” 
She could not bring 
herself to be as ex- 
plicit as she had 
planned to be, but he 


was not far from 
understanding her 


real. Meaning as he 
brokenly replied: 
“Ive been afraid of 
this, my girl. I’ve 
thought of it all,-and 
the money I spend 
for ve is but a small 
part of my debt. I’m 
not fit to be husband 
to a sweet child like 
you. I have no right 
to spoil your life, but 
I wish ye’d stay by 
me fer a little while; 
you are young and 
Inn growing old—fast. 
You say you do noth- 
ins for me—why, dar- 
lin’, every time you 
come into the room or 
smile at me you do 
fer me. IT don’t want 
yer to be tied forever 
to my old hulk—!I 


Want you to laugh 
ant sing about the 
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She, overwhelmed by his generosity, could only nod 
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house the way you used to do—I’m a selfish wolf, but I’m 
not so bad as you think I am. If anny nice young felly 


comes along—a good square man-—-I’ll get off the track, but I 
want you to let me stay with you as long as I live.” His voice 
was hoarse with pleading. ‘ Ye’re all I have in the world, all I 
live fer now is to make you happy; don’t pull away now, when 
my old heart has grown all round ye. I can’t live and I daren't 
die without ye—now that’s the truth. Darlin’, promise ye won't 
go yet a while.” 

Wordless, as full of pain as he, she sat silently weeping, un- 
able to carry out her resolution—unable to express the change 
which had come into her life. ‘ 

He went on. “I mark the difference between us. I see ye goin’ 
up while I am goin’ down. My heart is big with pride in ye. You 
belong with people like the Congdons and the Mosses, whilst 1] 
am only a broken-down gambler. I went down to Sibley, first, with 
hell in me heart toward you, but that’s all passed away; I loved ye 
as a man should Jove the girl he marries, and IT love ye now as I 
love the saints. I wouldn’t mar your young life for anything in 
this world—’tis me wish to lave you as beautiful and fresh as I 
found you, and to give you all I have besides; so stay with me if 
you can a little while—till the other man comes.” Here a new 
thought intruded. ‘Has he come now? Tell me if he has. Did 
ye find him in Chicago? Be honest, darlin’.” 

“No, no!” she answered. “It isn’t that. 
because it don’t seem right.” 

“Then ye must stay with me,” he said, “and don’t worry about 
not doing things fer me. You do things fer me every minute— 
just by being in the world. If I can see ye or hear ye I’m satis- 
fied. An’ don’t cut me off from spending money fer ye; that’s half 
me fun. How else can TI pay ye fer your help to me? I’ve been 
troubled by your face ever since we left home. You don’t smile 
as ye used to do. Don't ye like it here? If ye don’t we'll go back 
to-morrow—shall we do that?” 

She, overwhelmed by his generosity, could only nod. 

His face cleared. ‘“ Very well, the procession will head West 
soon. I hope you don’t object to the old father—if ye do—” 

“Oh no—I like<him.” 

“Then we'll take him. but remember I'll Jet no one come into 
eur home that will trouble you. I'd as soon have a cinder in me 
eye as a man I don’t like sitting beside me fire, and if the old man 
is a burden to ye, out he goes.” He rose and came painfully to 
where she sat, and, in a voice of humble sorrow, slowly said: “I 
don’t ask ye to love me—now—I'm not worth it: and once I 
thought I’d like a son to bear my name—but ’tis better not. Tl 
never lay that burden upon ye. All [ ask is the touch of yer hand 
now and then, and 
your presence when I 
come to die — I’m 
seared to die alone. 
... “Twill be a dark, 
long journey, and I 
want vour face to re- 
member when I set 
forth.” 


It’s just because— 


CHAPTER XVI 
TILE RETURN 


BeRTUA’S joy of the 
big outside Eastern 
world had begun to 
pass. 

She turned to 
Haney as he came into 
her room, and said: 
* Mart, I want to go 
home to-day.” 

“ All right, Bertie, 
I’m ready—or will be, 
as soon as I pick up 
the old father. But 
don’t you want to see 
that show we’ve got 
tickets for?” 

“No, Tve had 
enough of this old 
town. I’m erazy to go 
home.” 

* Home it is, then.” 
He called sharply, 
“Lucius!” The man 
appeared, impassive, 
noiseless, unhurried, 
and with a smile the 
Captain issued orders. 
“Thrun me garbage 
into a thrunk and call 
some one to help the 
missus—we’re goin’ to 
hit the sunset trail to- 
night. ’*Phone me old 
dad besides, and have 
him come over at 
wanst. We're emi- 
gratin’ ‘westward by 
the next express.” 

The colored man 
quietly took control of 
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the situation, and in a few moments the Captain’s orders were 

being carried out with the precision of a military camp. 

This mountain girl had always regarded Illinois as “ the East,” 
but after a few weeks in New York she now looked away to Chi- 
cago as a Western city. She was glad to face the western wind 
again; and yet as she whirled across town to the train she acknowl- 
edged a regret, for under the skilful guidance of Lucius she had 
seen a great deal of the splendid and furious Manhattan. She had 
gazed with unenvious admiration on the palaces of upper Fifth 
Avenue and the Riverside Drive. Together with Haney, she had 
spun up Riverside Drive, past Grant’s Tomb, and up through 
Washington Heights, with joy of the far-spreading panorama. 
She had visited the Battery and sailed‘ the shining way to Staten 
Island .in silent awe of the ship-filled bay. She had heard the 
sunset-guns thunder at Fort Hamilton, and had threaded the 
mazes of the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, and each day the mast-hemmed 
island widened in grandeur and thickened with threads of human 
purpose, making the America she knew very simple, very quiet, 
and very remote. 

Night by night they had gone to the music-halls and theatres— 
though sometimes Mart could stay but through the first two acts— 
and her mind had been powerfully wrought upon by what she had 
seen and heard. In all these trips Haney had heroically accom- 
panied his wife, though he frequently dropped asleep in his seat, 
and he, too, left the city with regret, though he said, “ Thank 
God, I’m out of it,” as they settled into their seats in the ferry. 
“°Tis not the night traffic that wears me down—I’m used to being 
on the night shift—’tis the wild pace Lucius sets by day. Faith, 
‘twas the Aquarium in the morning and the circus in the afternoon. 
Me dreams have been wan long procession of misbegotten fish, 
ballet-dancers, dirty monkeys, and big elephants the nights. ’Tis 
a great big city, but I am ready to return to me peaceful perch 
above the faro-board. I think *twould rest me soul to see a game 
of craps.” 

“Why didn’t you order Lucius to let up on the sightseeing 
business?” Bertha said. 

“And expose me weak knees to me nigger? No, no, Mike.” 

“T wanted you to let me rummage about alone.” 

“No, I could not allow that either. So long as 1 can sit the 
road-cart or run me arms into a biled shirt I’ll stay by, darlin’. 
‘Tis not safe for you to go about in the hell-broth of these cities 
alone. Besides, whilst I’m losin’ weight I’m lighter on me feet 
than when I came. I’ve enjoyed the trip, but it does seem sinful 
to think of our big house standin’ empty and the horses ‘ stock- 
ing* in their stalls, and I’m glad we’re edgin’ along homeward.” 

“So am I,” Bertha agreed, even as she looked longingly back 
“upon the mighty walls and towers which filled the sky behind her. 
It was a gloriously exciting place to live, after all. “Some day I 
may come back,” she promised herself. 

The elder Haney amused her by his frank comment on every- 
thing that was strange to him. His new teeth, which did not fit 
him very securely, troubled him greatly, and he spoke with one 
hand held alertly ready to catch them if they fell, but his smile 
was a radiant grin, and his shrewd old face was good to look at 
as he faced the splendors of the Limited Express. 

“Tis foine as a barreom,” said he. ‘To be whisked about 
over the world like this is no hairdship. Bedad, if I’d known how 
aisy it was I'd ’a’ visited McArdle befoore.” He pretended to be- 
lieve that everybody travelled this way, and that Mart was merely 
doing the ordinary in the matter of meals and staterooms, and as 
he wandered from end to end of the “ Limited” and found only 
luxurious coaches and people taking their ease, he had all the best 
of the argument. Lucius he regarded as a man of his own level, 
and they held long confabulation together, the colored man accept- 
ing this comradeship in the spirit in which it was given. Mart, 
for his part, sat looking out of the window dreaming of the past. 

Chicago had grown more gloomily impressive, and by reason of 
her knowledge of the larger plans and mightier enterprises of 
New York it seemed simpler, too, and she reentered the hotel 
which had once dazzled her in confidence, finding it cheerful and 
familiar. She liked it all the better because it was less preten- 
tious. It gave her a pleasant sense of getting back home to have 
the men in buttons smile and say, “ Glad to see you, Mrs. Haney.” 
The head clerk was very cordial—he even found time to come out 
and shake hands. “TI can't give you precisely your old quarters,” 
he said, “ but I can fix vou out on the next floor. I’m sure you'll 
be very comfortable.” Thereupon she took up her quietly luxuri- 
ous life at the point where she had dropped it some weeks before. 

There lay in this Western girl a strongly marked tendeney to- 
ward the culture and refinement of the East, and though she had 
grown up far from anything wsthetic in home life, she instinctively 
knew and loved the beautiful in nature, the right thing in art, 
and now that she was about to leave the East for the West— 
perhaps to abandon the town for the village—she found herself 
aching with a hunger which had hitherto been unconscious. She 
was torn with desire to go and a longing to stay. New York, 
Paris, the world, was open before her if only she were content 
to take Marshall Haney’s money and use it to these ends. 

That night, as she lay in her bed hearing the rumble and jar 
of the city’s traffic, her mind recalled and dwelt upon the wonder- 
ful scenes, especially the beautiful pictures, which her eyes had 
gleaned from the East. The magical, glittering spread of Man- 
hattan harbor, the silver sweep of the Hudson at West Point, the 
misty panorama from Grant’s Tomb, the silken sheen of Fifth 
Avenue on a rainy night, the crash and glitter of upper Broadway, 
the splendid halls of art, literature, and especially of music and 
the drama—these, all these, came back to claim a place beside 
her peaks and caiions, sharing the glory of the purple deeps and 
the snowy heights of the mountains she had hitherto loved so 
single-heartedly and so well. 
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She saw Sibley now for what it was—a village almost barre: 
of beauty—a good, kindly, homey place, but so little and so dull: 
To go back there to live was now impossible. “If I quit Mart | 
must find something to do here—in the East. I can’t stan 
Sibley.” 

She longed for the Springs because of her home there and bc- 
cause of Ben; but she realized that it possessed, after all, but very 
limited opportunities for the purchase of culture. The great cen- 
tres had begun to exercise dominion over her. 

She had ever been a lonely little soul with no confidant of her 
own sex, speech had never been fluent with her, and she was still 
elliptical, curt, and, in a sense, inexpressive. She had no chatter, 
and the ways of women were in many directions alien to her. Miss 
Franklin had been her teacher, and yet, while respecting her, she 
did not love her. Next to Ben Fordyce she leaned upon the jude- 
ment and sympathy of the sculptor, whose fine eyes were aglow 
with a high purpose. She was certain that he was both good anid 
wise. 

Mart was much amused at his father, who refused to sleep a 
second night at the hotel. “It’s too far from the street,’ said he. 
“IT think Pll go stay with Fan, if ye’ll lay out the coorse thit 
leads to her dure.” So Mart sent Lucius out with him, saying, 
* Tell Fan I'll be over to see her to-morrow. I’m too tired to go 
to-day,” and ‘the father went away in joyous relief. “Tis un- 
natural to see a son of mine in such Babylonish splendor,” he 
confided to Lucius. “ Faith, it gives me a turn every time I sce 
him unwind a bill from that big wad he carries in his pocket. 
Tis like palin’ a red onion to him, nothing more.” 

The Captain was up early next day and eager to see how his 
sister was getting along in her new house, and to please him Bertha 
went with him. The transportation of the McArdles, like most 
charitable enterprises, had not been entirely a success. The chil- 
dren had blubbered at being torn away from their playmates 
and the alleys and runways which they infested. They were like 
lusty rats suddenly let loose in a fine new barn with no dark cor- 
ners, no burrows, no rotten planks, chips, or coal-heaps to dig 
into or hide beneath. The alleys in Glenwood were all leafy lanes, 
the streets parked and concreted, and the school-yard unnaturally 
clean and shaded by fine young trees, which no one was allowed 
to climb. 

Furthermore, there was work to do in the garden—which the 
boys did not like. Then, too, they had to fight their battles all 
over again; however, this they did with entire pleasure, estab- 
lishing dreadful reputations among the neat knickerbocker “ sis- 
sies,” sons of bank clerks and city brokers. Dress, Mrs. McArdle 
declared, was now a real trial. The girls had to be “in trim all 
the time,’ and the boys were in as violent contrast to their fel- 
lows as a litter of brindle barn kits beside a well-groomed tabby- 
cat’s family. “I’m clean worn out with it, Mart,” she confessed. 
* We've been here two weeks the day, and the children howlin’ 
the whole time to go back, and McArdle workin’ himself to the 
figger of a spoon to polish the lawn and get the garden into 
seeds.” 

But Mart only smiled. “’Tis good discipline, Fan.” 

Haney senior was delighted with his daughter’s household. 
“Faith, the roar and tumble of the whelps brings back to me me 
own wife and childer. Them was good days. “Twas hard skir- 
mishin’ some weeks for bacon and p’taties, but I got ’em someway 
and they ‘ate ivery flick of it—snappin’ and snarlin’, but happy 
as a box of pups.” 

His son and daughter looked at each other and laughed. Then 
Mart said: “’Tis a sad memory the father has—most incon- 
venient and embarrassing for us.” 

They all stayed to dinner, and Bertha rolled up her sleeves anid 
helped in the kitchen while the Captain went to market with 
Lucius. MeArdle, having got a half-day off, came home highly 
wrought up again at thought of meeting Captain Haney and his 
handsome wife. He looked distinctly less care-worn, though he con- 
fessed that it was hard to rise at the hour necessary to reach his 
work at seven. Bertha’s heart warmed to him. In a certain 
dreamy, speculative turn of eye he was like her father—a man in- 
venting new forms as naturally as other minds copy worn models. 
He was gaining in conversational powers as he came to know Mart 
better, and took occasion to lay before him the plans for several 
inventions, small in themselves but of possible value, so Lucius 
said. . 

There was something hearty, wholesome, and satisfying in this 
visit, and Bertha went away with increased liking for the McArdles., 
“I'm glad you gave them a boost, Mart,’ she said, as they left 
the house, “and you fixed it fine. Mac talked to me a half-hour 
explaining that you hadn’t put it on a charity basis—just sold 
the house on long time.” 

“That was Lucius’ idea. Wasn't it, Lucius?” 

Lucius did not appear to hear. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE HANEYS RETURN TO THE PEAKS 


BERTHA said “* good-by ” to her friends with regret. 

Haney himself had only joy of the return. He sat at one of 
the windows of the library-car and studied the prairie swells with 
a faint, musing smile till the darkness fell, and was up early next 
morning, eager and curious to see how the increasing altitude 
would affect him. Only toward the end of the second day, after 
eating his dinner, did he begin to feel the change. 

“T smell the altitude,” he confessed; ‘me breath is shortening 
a bit, but ’tis good to see the peaks again.” 

In this long ride the girl-wife dwelt dangerously on the brig!t 
face of Ben Fordyce. It was the thought of seeing him again that 
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epemesapsioe 2 


came at last to steal 


away her regret at 
parting from her 


Eastern friends. The 
splendor of the East 
faded. She, too, rose 
gladly to the moun- 
tains. Every doubt 
was swallowed up in 
a pleasure which was 
at once pure and be- 
yond her control. 
Ben would be at the 
station, she was cer- 
tain, for Lucius had 
wired him the time 
of their arrival, and 
he had replied in a 


brief telegram. “ I'll 
be there and very 
glad to see you,” were 


the words. The mes- 
sage was addressed to 
Marshall Haney, but 
it thrilled her almost 
as if Ben had spoken 
to her. Was he as 
glad to have her re- 
turn as she was to 
meet him again? 

“A fine lad,’ re- 
marked Haney, as he 
pocketed the envelope. 
“T wonder does he 


marry soon? He’d 
better decide. I 
reckon Alice is not 


long for this climate 
—poor girl!” 

His words, so sim- 
ple in themselves, 
pierced to the centre 
of Bertha’s moment- 
ary self-deception. “I 
have no right to think 
of him. He belongs 
to Alice Heath!’”— 
but she would not ac- 
knowledge even in 
her deepest heart that 
she belonged to Mar- 
shall Haney. That 
she owed him service 
was true, but since 
the night of his 
drunkenness she had 
definitely and finally 
abandoned all thought 
of being his wife, soul 
to soul, in the rite 
that sanctifies law. 
True, he had kept his 
word, he had _ not 
offended again, but ° 
the mischief was done. 
She could not return 
to the plane in which 
they had once stood. 

The day and the hour were such as make the plain’s lover con- 
tent with this world. The earth, a mighty robe of closely woven 
velvet, mottled softly in variant greens, swept away to the west, 
under a soaring convexity of saffron sky, toward a cloud altar 
whereon small wisps of vapor were burning down to golden embers, 
while beneath lay the dark-blue rampart range. It was a world 
for horsemen and for free rovers, for swift and tireless desert- 
kine, the course ef winds, playground for tempests that formed 
along the great divide and swept down over the antlike homes 
of the toilers, acknowledging no barrier, exultant of their strength 
of wing and the weight of their armament. 

Bertha loved this land, but only because it was an approach 
to the hills. She would have shuddered at its desolate, limitless 
sweep—treeless, shelterless—had not the dim forms of the distant 
peaks rose just beyond. She lost her doubt as they approached, 
welcoming them as the gates of home. She forgot all save the 
-welling tide of love and longing in her heart. 

As the train drew slowly in she caught sight of Ben’s intent 
face among the throng, and was moved to the point of beating 
upon the window. He seemed careworn and older in this glimpse, 
it at sight of her his sunny smile came back radiantly to his 
lips and glinted like sunshine from his eyes. In tremulous voice 
she called, “ There he is!” 

Self-revelation lay in this ecstatic cry and in the glad haste 
vhich kept her on her feet; but Haney, joyous, unsuspicious, found 
10 cause for jealousy in her innocent and unrestrained delight at 
zetting home. 

Progress down the aisle seemed intolerably slow, for the pas- 
engers ahead of her, sttbbornly sluggish, barred her way, but 
t last she stood looking down into Ben’s dear face, her eager hand 
ressed between his palms. 

“Welcome home!” he called, and drew her to him as if moved 
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“Some day I may come back,” she promised herself 


almost beyond his con- 
trol to clasp her to 
his bosom. In that in- 
stant they forgot all 
their doubts and 
scruples—overpowered 
by the sense of each 
other’s nearness. She 
was ihe first to re- 
cover her — self-com- 


mand, and, pushing 
him away with a 
quick, decisive  ges- 
ture, turned to aid 
Mart, whom Lucius 
was bringing slowly 


down the step. 

Her heart was still 
laboring painfully as 
she faced Congdon, 
but she contrived to 
return his greeting, 
as he remarked with 
quizzical glance, “I 
hope you'll not find 
our little town dull, 
Mrs. Haney.” 

Dull! She wanted 
to scream out her joy. 
She felt like racing 
to the big black team 


to throw her arms 
about their necks. 
Dull! There was no 


other spot in all the 
world so exalting as 
this small town and 
its overpeering peaks. 

“Where is Mrs. 
Congdon?” she sue- 
ceeded in asking at 
last. 


“She has visitors 
and couldn’t come,” 
he answered. “ But 


where’s that ‘mobile 
we’ve heard so much 
about ?” 

“Coming by fast 
freight.” 

* Freight! From 
all I’ve heard of your 
doings in Chicago I 
expected it to come 


as excess baggage.” 


It was cool, de- 
licious green dusk— 


not dark—with a 
small sickle of moon 
in the west, and as 
they drove up the 
broad avenue toward 
home and the town, 
the universe, even 
odor, was strangely 
sweet and satisfying. 
It seemed as though 
she had been gone an 
age, so much had come to her, so thick was the crowd of new ex- 
perience standing between her going and her return—so_ swiftly 
does youth expand in moments of vivid experience. “I'll never go 
away again,” she said to Ben. “ This country suits me.” - 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,” he answered in a low voice. 
In the most natural way he had put Congdon with Haney in the 
rear seat and had taken the place beside Bertha, and this near- 
ness filled her with pleasurable confusion. How big he was! and 
how splendid his clear youthful profile seemed as -it gleamed 
silver-white in the light of the big street-lamps. Never had his 
magnetic young body acted upon her so powerfully, se dangerously. 
His firm arm touching her own was at once a pleasure and a pain. 
She was all woman at last, awake, palpitant with love’s full flood- 
ing tide—bewildered, dizzy with rapture. Speech was difficult 
and her thought had neither sequence nor design. 

Fordyce was under restraint also, and the burden of the talk 
fell upon Congdon, who proceeded in his amusingly hit-or-miss 
way to detail the important or humorous happenings of the town, 
and so they rolled along up the wide avenue to the big stone steps 
before the looming lamp-lit palace which they called home. 

Ben sprang out first, glad of another opportunity to take 
Bertha’s hand—a clasp that put the throbbing pain back in her 
bosom, filling her with a kind of fear of him as well as of her- 
self—and without waiting for the Captain she ran up the walk 
toward the wide doorway, where Miss Franklin stood in smiling 
welcome. 

Her greeting over, the young wife danced about the hall, erying: 
“Oh, isn’t it big and fine! And aren’t you glad it’s our own! 
She appeared overborne by the sense of security and peace, joined 
to a feeling of proprietorship, and ran from room to room with 
all the ecstasy and abandon of a child—but she stopped suddenly 

(Continued on page 1430.) 
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YEAR or twe ago we all heard of the wonders of radium— 
of its marvellous light, its wonderful rays, its giving off 
of the sun-gas “helium.” We were promised—by the 
newspapers—a new source of illumination for our houses, 
perpetual motion, cures of incurable diseases, restoration 

of sight to the blind. The daily papers wrote radium in flaring 
head-lines, and tilled the page with shadowy pictures of chains, but- 
tons, keys, and other objects. Tubes of radium with big labels were 
placed in store windows to attract attention, The makers of new 
catch names labelled their products * radium liquid,” “ radium pol- 
ish,” and the like. The pendulum swung high in the enthusiasni 
over the new discovery. Presently there came a lull. and then the 
pendulum swung the other way. No blind were reported as seeing, 
no invincible cure-all took the place of our old medicines; we kept 
on using gas and electricity to illuminate our houses; no mechanism 
for perpetual motion materialized to save us from winding our 
clocks at least once a week. And so we came to the conclusion that, 
after all, radium was not of much use. Still, the stories of its great 
price did not stop; in fact, we continued to hear rumors that the 
price had just gone up from so many hundred thousand dollars an 
ounce to so many million. More recently, we still see an obscure 
paragraph or two on the subject; some laboratory worker in France, 
or Germany, or Canada, England, or possibly America, has something 
to say to the “* researchers ” who are buried in their laboratories in 
some other part of the world, and the papers have caught it in 
transmission. So somebody must still find this subject interesting 
enough to keep on working. We may appreciate the value of this 
wonder-worker by considering briefly the history of its discovery. 
In 1896, two years after Professor Roentgen demonstrated the 
wonderful penctrating qualities of the X-rays, Professor Becquerel, 
while waiting one day tor the sun to shine so that he could take a 
photograph of a choice mineral (a bit of heavy black rock called 
pitchblend), set the rock down on the loaded plate-holder of his 
camera in the photograph dark room and went off. Later, when he 
developed the plate that was in that holder, he found not only the 
photograph that he expected, but an impression made on this plate 
through the plate-holder by the rock, an autograph, so to speak, 
of the rock written through the light proof cover of the holder. 
Here was something most surprising—a rock that, lying in the 
dark, away from all known sources of energy, produced rays 
similar to those from that peculiar Crookes’s tube of Professor 
Roentgen—rays that, at least, penetrated paper and pasteboard. 
Two of Professor Becquerel’s students at the University of Paris, 
Madame Curie and her husband, were so much interested that they 
undertook to analyze the rock chemically, and find which of its 
components was responsible for this peculiar eflect. Two years of 
diligent search was rewarded by the isolation of the source of these 
wonderful rays, a new chemical element, which gives off energy in 
so-called “rays” very similar to those previously discovered by 
Professor Roentgen. This element they most appropriately called 
“radium.” Mineralogical cabinets full of rocks from all parts of 
the world were hunted over to find any that perchance contained 
this new element, but not one was found richer than this pitchblend 
from Bohemia. which had long been valuable for the uranium that 
is used in the manufacture of the beautiful Bohemian glass. But 
the Austrian government has seen fit to protect this industry to 
the extent of limiting the mining of that particular pitchblend to 
the needed quantities by the glass-makers. Hence the radium-seek- 
ers can use only the waste products of the glass-makers, which 
contain as much radium as the freshly mined ore, but the quantity 
of the waste is limited. The best available source of radium in 
America is a yellow mineral, carnotite. This comes next in radium 
value to pitchblend, but has not yet been used to suppiy the market. 
So that France and Germany supply all the radium that is now 
for sale. The products vary in the degree of purity. The light 
from the radium is so faint that it can be seen only in the dark, 
and only after one has waited patiently in the dark for, perhaps, 
twenty minutes while the eyes recover from the blinding effect of 
intense daylight. The amount of light that a specimen of rock 
gives off is not a fair criterion of the strength of the radium that 
it contains; or if the specimen contains certain other mineral sub- 
stances that fluoresce under the influence of the radium rays, then 
it will give off comparatively great light. The effect of the specimen 
on a fluorescent screen, however, is a much better test. But the 
tests usually used to determine the efliciency of the radium com- 
pounds are measurements by electrical apparatus of the time re- 
auired to discharge a body previously, as in the goldleaf electro- 
scope, charged with electricity. Thus, for instance, the metallic 
uranium, which is slightly radioactive, will discharge an electro- 
scope in a certain length of time. Under the same conditions the 
weakest radium in the market will discharge the same electroscope 
in one-thirtieth the time taken by the uranium, and is therefore 
said to have an activity of thirty, by which is meant thirty times 
that of metallic uranium. Better specimens of impure radium have 
an activity thousands of times as great as the uranium, and the 
pure radium, or, more properly, pure radium bromide, has an activ- 
ity of one million, eight hundred thousand. The metal radium 
itself has not been isolated. Little mica-faced boxes or cells con- 
taining ten milligrams (about one-sixth of a grain) of this pure 
radium bromide are now on the market, and are becoming the stand- 
ard working unit. A very pretty demonstration of the comparative 
purity of different preparations of radium can be made on the 
photographie plate by exposing a series of spots or bands across 
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the plate for increasing lengths of time to the influence of one 

specimen, and then repeating in a parallel line with another speci- 

men. The relative intensity of the shadows in the two series gives 

a comparison of the strength of the two. 

Some idea of the difficulties in the way of extracting radium 
from the pitchblend waste may be appreciated when we learn that 
pitchblend, the mineral that is richest in radium, contains but one- 
mi'lionth part of one per cent. ef radium less than the proportion 
of gold in ocean water. We would think it a pretty thankless task 
to mine gold, or extract it, from sea water; but the work would be 
far easier, and we should get more gold from a cubic yard of sea 
water than we would radium from a ton of pitchklend. Perhaps, 
then, it will not be hard to appreciate how little radium there is in 
the world—less than twenty grains, certainly not half a teaspoonful 
of pure radium bromide. Of the poorer qualities of this bromide there 
is, of course, more, but not any very large quantity. And this is one 
reason Why radiwn is so costly. We usually think of gold as 
valuable, but when we come down to small quantities it does not 
seem quite so much so. A grain of gold can be had for five cents 
or less. Diamonds are worth, by weight, much more, perhaps ten 
doilars a grain, but the cest of radium is truly’ fabulous—seven 
thousand two hundred dollars for a single grain. 

Who would pay such a price? Only the most enthusiastic physi- 

cists devoted to scientific research, who are willing to make great 
sacrifices in order to study the new developments in the laws of 
matter. It is these devoted leaders of science who showed that the 
new element gives off rays akin to the Roentgen rays, penetrating 
paper, wood, stone, metal, everything—rays that cannot be stopped 
by a screen, reflected by a mirror, or deviated from their course by 
lens or prism, though some of them may be modified by a magnet; 
rays which produce chemical effects on the photographie plate just 
like the rays of sunlight, but at the same time produce other 
changes, which sunlight will not, as, for example, permanently alter- 
ing the color of glass, rock-salt, diamonds, and other substances, 
and discharging bodies charged with electricity. Perhaps one of 
the simplest demonstrations of the presence of radium is given by 
the spinthariscope, a little instrument in which a tiny particle of 
radium is held in front of a fluorescent screen, and you look at this 
screen through a magnifying lens. There you see what appears to 
be myriads of twinkling stars, due to the bombardment of the 
screen by the rays or particles emanating from the radium. As 
long as you hold your eye to the lens the fascinating bombardment 
centinues: you put the little instrument down, and the next time 
you pick it up that bombardment is still going on. You put the 
spinthariscope away and forget it, but the radium does not forget 
to bombard the screen; and when you look at it again at the end of 
a month, or a year, or a decade, that terrific bombardment is still 
going on. The radium was bombarding something before it was 
put in front of that screen, though we could not see it, and it will 
continue bombarding whatever is near it as long as it exists, and 
even at the end of a thousand years the force of the bombardment 
will have been reduced only by about one-half. Where does that 
radium get all of its power? It does not seem to get it from any 
source outside of itself: it is onlv from the breaking down of the 
radium atom, and one of the products of this breaking down of the 
radium seems to be the sun-gas helium. The enthusiastic investi- 
gators who can pay the fabulous prices asked for radium will have 
the privilege of studying these wonders of molecular physics. 

Radium makes certain substances become luminous when it is 
brought near them. One of these is the diamond. So that if you 
want to know whether your friend is trying to sell you a true gem 
or a bit of paste, the radium will quickly tell you the truth. 

The principal market for radium is among the physicians and 
their patients. These wonderful radium rays have been found to 
produce peculiar effects on the growth of certain tissues both 
animal and vegetable. Plant seeds when exposed to radium rays 
do not develop, as they did formerly. Young animals and develop- 
ing eggs do not follow their normal course when under radium 
influence, but do strange things and develop freaks. Place on the 
healthy skin of a man for fifteen minutes a standard mica-faced 
cell containing one-sixth of a grain of pure radium, and_ the 
growth of the skin will so alter that at the end of a week a blister 
will appear at that spot, last for several weeks, and slowly heal. 
Diseased tissues of certain classes are even more sensitive than the 
normal skin. For instance, warts, moles, birthmarks, tuberculosis 
of the skin, and some types of cancer, are peculiarly sensitive to 
radium. If while keeping the radium in a sealed glass tube—so 
that it loses none of its value—we allow its rays to strike upon the 
diseased tissues for a few minutes, then although there is pro- 
duced no pain or sensation of any kind, at the end of a week or 
so the process of healing becomes evident, and in some of the milder 
cases from a single such exposure we may get a complete cure of 
the trouble, leaving a soft, pliable skin, perhaps a bit whiter than 
in other places, but otherwise scarcely tovbe detected. The pain- 
lessness of the treatment, its simplicity, the absence of danger, and 
the very satisfactory sear, have given radium a place in the medi- 
cal world alongside of their cousins, the Roentgen rays. Like thet 
cousins, too, the radium rays are very efficient in the relief of cer- 
tain kinds of pain. So perhaps, after all, there may have been some 
good foundation for the early newspaper stories >and perhaps, after 
all, to the physician, and through him to the wor!d, radium may be 
worth the price asked for it—more than one hundred thousand 
times its weight in gold. 
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The Night Court 


(Continued from page 1415.) 


foine! If me b’y was locked up all night I 
could niver hould me head up agin; and his 
mother sick abed—twould ha’ broke her 
heart.” 

It was the case of a boy of sixteen brought 
up the night before and fined for mischief. 
The father did not have the money, and the 
judge believed home discipline would be 
better for the boy than a night in a cell 
with criminals. So he advised the father to 
take matters in his own hands. 

Incidents like these typify the great bene- 
fit of granting an immediate hearing to 
every one arrested at night and lifting such 
cases out of the non-discretionary jurisdic- 
tion of the police. The court is crowded 
nightly with such venial offenders. Men 
and women who have done nothing more 
serious than drink more than is good for 
them, or perhaps quarrel a bit, boys who 
have been misguided into mischief, a driver 
who has forgotten to put a light on his 
wagon, are disciplined as the law requires, 
and yet do not have to spend a night in a 
cell and, perhaps, lose their positions or, at 
any rate, the next day’s work. 

But it is in arrests of women at night 
that the court is most obviously an advance- 
ment in humane civilization. One of the 
cases of the early rush had been that of a 
Polish woman and her young daughter arrest- 
ed an hour before in Harlem, on the charge 
of a jeweller, because he suspected them of 
having stolen a cheap ring while looking at 
his stock. The ring had not been found in 
the possession of the prisoners, but the 
circumstantial evidence seemed strong and 
they could not intelligently tell their side, 
having been in America only a month. None 
of the clerks, appointed to the court with 
the idea of furnishing a -repertoire of six 
languages, could speak Polisi. _ Neither was 
there any one in the court-room who could 
help. There seemed nothing to do but to 
remand them, as in the old days, for the 
day court to determine whether they were 
guilty. Then came one of the eight women 
probation officers who take turns at the 
night court. She had the case postponed 
while she sent for a Polish girl. 

And now you hear the woman telling her 
story through the interpreter to the judge; 
and he is explaining to the jeweller that 
there is absolutely nothing to hold her on. 
She is allowed to go home to her little baby, 
which, it transpires, she had left asleep 
while she went out to shop. 

It was such cases as this that furnished 
one of the strong arguments for bringing 
the night court into being. Oftener than the 
public knows, women, some of them ill, were 
arrested on trivial or unfounded charges, 
and, as the police had no discretion, they 
were locked up with repulsive - characters 
until morning. Even women in the. uppez 
walks of life have suffered thus, vindication 
often coming too late to prevent serious 
ageravation of their illnesses. Now every 
woman arrested after dark must be brought 
to the night court for immediate hearing. 

With one great advantage of this you are 
impressed particularly when, in the early 
morning quiet, the-business of the court is 
chiefly taken up by the plain-clothes men 
bringing in women of the streets; and as you 
watch them pay their fines and depart you 
are reminded that “the city woman bears 
the cost of princes on unworthy shoulders.” 
The procedure is regarded by even the 
seasoned court officials as a sort of munici- 
pal blackmail. 

But it was the purpose to wipe out a far 
more obvious and despicable form of black- 
mail that primarily developed the plan of 
the night court. Formerly women arrested 
for loitering in the streets were taken to a 
police station, where the sergeant . could 
admit them to baal for appearance in the 
morning. This gave rise to a system of 
furnishing “straw bail” for these women, 
Which, in the “ tenderloin ” precincts, was in 
the hands of two liquor-dealers, who divided 
the nights of the week scrupulously between 
them. The women paid $5 each for the 
service, of which $2 went to the police cap- 
tain, $2 to the straw bondsman, and $1 to 
the policeman making the arrest. The last 
could add eight or ten dollars a day to his 
mMeome, and the women had become accus- 
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tomed to perfunctory arrest at regular inter- 


vals. In court the next morning, provided 
they had patronized the bondsman, the 


officer always managed to furnish such in- 
sufficient evidence as would necessitate the 
discharge of the prisoners. 

Magistrate, now Judge, Whitman, while 
president of the Board of City Magistrates, 
worked out the plan of the night court, 
which he believed would break up this dis- 
graceful system by discouraging unjust 
arrests, through diverting the money levied 
upon these women into the city treasury, 
thus making it serve as a means of control 
rather than as a sort of blackmail license. 
The result is strikingly shown by the fact 
that during the week before the night court 
opened two hundred and _ fifty-two women 
were arraigned at Jefferson Market. Dur- 
ing the first week of the night sessions there 
were only fifty, and these from the entire 
city. 

Thus, originated to wipe out a civic dis- 
grace that had long been a vexing problem, 
the night court, by virtue of its other 
obvious advantages, has undoubtedly come 
to stay. It is so far beyond the experi- 
mental stage that already there is talk of 
establishing another in Harlem so that the 
police will not have to make long journeys 
with prisoners from the northern section of 
the city, thus hampering patrol duty. 
Whether this is done or not in the near 
future, the Jefferson Market sessions will 
remain the wisest and most useful judicial 
provision a community has been able to 
obtain from its legislators in many a day. 





An India Print 


THERE’S a careless young girl of Calcutta 
Who plays with aegoat in the gutter: 
Though extremely low-caste, 
She’ll be much lower cast 
If that goat should be ill-bred, and butt her. 
J. ApArR STRAWSON. 





Not Discharged 


An old antebellum negro in a_ small 
Southern town was arrested and brought be- 
fore the village magistrate for drunkenness. 
He asked for a lawyer who had helped him 
out of scrapes before, and the magistrate sent 
for the attorney. 

The young man came into the little office, 
where the usual crowd of spectators had 
gathered, and asked the old negro, “ Well, 
William, what are you charged with this 
time?” 

Sadly the ancient darky replied, 
I’s charged wid whiskey!” 


** Boss, 





The New Malaysian Cure for 
the Opium .Habit 


Tue annual report of the government 
chemist of the Federated Malay States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Kuala Lumpur, 
prepared by B. J. Eaton, states that pre- 
liminary experiments were carried out with 
samples of the antiopium drug which had 
been distributed in various parts of the 
States for curing the opium habit. Samples 
of the decoction, prepared from the plant 
used, and a number of specimens of the 
plant, wére received. The plant is Com- 
bretum sundaicum, a member of the natural 
order Combretace, to which family belongs 
the genus Terminatia, some species of which 
are used for tanning properties. 

The drug, which is essentially an extract 
of the leaves and twigs of the plant, first 
roasted in shallow iron pans over charcoal 
fires, and then boiled in a definite volume 
of water and evaporated to a known vol- 
ume, is found to vary somewhat in compo- 
sition, and samples received have contained 
residues varying from 0.1 to 0.6 per cent. 
Preliminary observations have not shown 
the presence of any alkaloidal, glucosidal, 


or other bitter principles. The organic 
matter consists principally of tannin, 


which is probably the active constituent. 
The explanation of the physiological action 
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of the drug as an antiopium.cure is some- 
what difficult. Tannin is a precipitant of 
morphine and other opium alkaloids, but 
very small quantities o. these alkaloids, if 
any, are absorbed into the system when 
opium is smoked. The effect of the drug on 
an opium-eater might be as a_ precipitant 
of the alkaloids in the stomach before ab- 
sorption, thus rendering them _ insoluble. 
If this explanation is valid, any other tan- 
ning solution—for example, strong tea or 
solution of gambier, cutch, ete., might be 
substituted for this drug. 





Horse on Them 


THe Wooden Horse was standing before 
the beleaguered city. 

“That seems a heavy beast,” remarked 
Paris to Hector, surveying it critically. “ Of 
what weight would you say it was?” 

“Troy weight, of course,” answered Hee- 
tor. Whereat envy turned Paris green. 





Taken at His Word 


MAstTeR WALTER, aged five, had eaten the 
soft portions of his toast at breakfast, and 
piled the crusts on his plate. 

“When I was a little boy,” 
father, who sat opposite him, 
the crusts of my toast.” 

“Did you like them?” inquired his off- 
spring, cheerfully. 

“Yes,” replied the parent. 

“You may have these,” said Master 
Walter, pushing his plate across the table. 


remarked his 
“T always ate 





Another One 


“T SEE by the papers that a girl drank a 
bottle of ink yesterday and almost died from 
the effects of it.” 

“Did they arrest 
suicide?” 

“No; it happened in Pittsburg, and she ex- 
plained that she took it by mistake for the 
milk.” 


her for attempted 








IT MAKES THE BABY STRONG. 
Goop milk contains in the most easily digested form all the 


elements necessary to the building of bone, flesh and muscle. 
BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has raised three gen- 
erations of strong and healthy babies. 
food. «*s 


Has no equal asa baby 


THE BEST WORM 


25 cents a box. «*.s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 








Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 






























































































: LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 








THEODORE 


(Continued from page 1419.) 
be it noted, he told the writers something new about his plans 
and purposes. He put the income and graduated inheritance tax 
propositions above his corporation and railroad policies in impor- 
tance, and he proclaimed the preservation of the public domain, the 
reclamation of the arid lands, and the reforesting of the denuded 
waste places of the nation above all other questions of pressing 
importance. The speech was characteristic of Roosevelt the Press- 
Agent. Watch him, and see if he does not press one or both of 
these policies upon his party in Congress at the next session. 
Meantime, every one of the hundreds of men and women who 
heard his speech and who have access to the channels of publicity 
will be writing about them. It matters not much to the President 
whether they write in approval of his propositions or not. The fact 
of supreme importance to him is that they will write about his 
proposals. It is the publicity for them which he wants, and he 
can be confidently expected to attend to the rest. 

It is upon this principle that the President has called to his 
“kitchen cabinet” a greater number of men who write than any 
other man in exalted station has ever done save and except Louis 
XIV. The Grand Monarch made his reign secure upon the totter- 
ing throne of feudal France by looking after the ease and comfort 
of every literary man within his realm for nearly half a century. 
What Louis XIV. did in his way and day Roosevelt is doing in his. 
After a careful and extended observation it can be asserted truth- 
fully that scarcely a publication in the United States of broad 
circulation and influence but has upon its staff in an important 
capacity a Roosevelt cuckoo.. He has invited to Washington and 
entertained at the White House a larger number of men who write 
than have any half-dozen of his predecessors. The list of 
those he has thus singled out for this distinction is a long one and 
growing longer. Cartoonists as well as writers are included in it. 
Mr. Roosevelt has put in the public service more newspaper men 
and other writers than can readily be listed. This class is topped by 
Whitelaw Reid, Ambassador to Great Britain. In the best-paying 
post in the consular service he has Robert J. Wynne as Consul- 
General at London. Mr. Wynne, while president of a dining club 
in Washington composed for the most part of active newspaper 
men, was yanked by the President from his position as corre- 
spondent of one of the minor newspapers of New York, and made 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. Then upon the death of the 
Postmaster-General, Wynne was advanced to the head of the Post- 
office Department, thus for a few months being a member of the 
cabinet. Of the three members of the District of Columbia Com- 
mission—the board which governs Washington under the Presi- 
dent's direction—two of them were active newspaper men at the 
capital when appointed by Mr. Roosevelt. The cireumstance that 
both were Democrats when appointed is interesting. Other news- 
paper men at Washington put into the public service by President 
Roosevelt are Major John M. Carson, Chief of the Bureau of 
Manufacturers; F. E. Leup, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
George Horton, Consul-General at Athens; Albert Halstead, Consul 
at Birmingham, England; J. Martin Miller, Consul somewhere in 
Europe. Joseph Bucklin Bishop was taken by the President from 
the editorship of a New York evening newspaper and made secre- 
tary of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the salary of which was 
fixed by the President at $10,000 a year. 

These names are given simply because they give verisimilitude 
to this narrative and are readily called to mind. They comprise 
only a small part of the list of men trained in publicity whom 
President Roosevelt has looked after with susbstautial solicitude, 
and proving his confidence not only in the overmastering power 
of publicity, but also his high regard for the trained agents of 
publicity. Naturally, since he relies so confidently upon the power 
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of publicity, he chafes under the criticisms of that power. He 
vannot understand, in view of the fact that he is so frank and 
outspoken to any and all representatives of publicity who easily 
obtain audience with him, why newspapers or other publications 
should impugn his motives or question his sincerity. He has all 
such marked. Perhaps the one against whose name he has placed 
the blackest mark is the publisher of a New York paper which 
persistently assails him with the poignard of irony and frequently 
the bludgeon of abuse. Of this publisher he has so often said to 
his intimates as to have given it broad publicity through the 
channels of gossip: 

“IT wish somebody would take it into his head to pull Blank apart 
for purposes of dissection in order to ascertain what sort of human 
he is, and then forget how to put the parts together again.” 

Probably by far the best exemplification of the Rooseveltian 
method in employing publicity to educate public opinion to his 
view was afforded toward the close of the long battle with the 
Senate over the railroad-rate bill at the first session of the last 
Congress. At the inception of that struggle the President had 
taken his stand firmly against what was known as the broad court 
review, the effect of which would weaken, if not destroy, the main 
point which Mr. Roosevelt set out to accomplish in his transporta- 
tion reform policy, in that the broad court review would make the 
Federal courts and not the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
real rate-making power. On this point he was deadlocked with 
the Senate for months. His assistant press-agents energetically 
and faithfully promulgated to the country the President’s conten- 
tion. Finally, one tine afternoon in June of last year the entire 
flock of cuckoos, their feathers preened and beaks sharpened for 
action, was summoned to the White House. To the number of 
thirty-seven—count ‘em—they fluttered to the Executive chamber. 
Into the cabinet-room they were directed by the faithful Loeb, and 
there ranged round in a half-moon. For an hour the President 
entertained them with an exposition of an amendment he had 
reluctantly consented to accept to his railroad-rate bill, which 
amendment bore the prestige of the name of the veteran Senator 
Allison, but which had* been composed by Senator Fulton 
of Oregon, and urged upon the President by Senator Carter 
of Montana, in the interest of party harmony. Unhesitatingly the 
President told all about this weakening amendment, but declared 
that as it was the best he could do at the time, he had agreed to 
accept it. ’ 

He invited questions from the cuckoos, and they were fired 
at him quick and fast. His answers came back like bullets. 
Realizing that the Democratic opposition of the Senate, then led by 
Mr. Bailey of Texas, would attempt to make much political capital 
out of the amendment incident, the President, forearmed as to the 
embarrassing trouble the Texas Senator was to have in his State 
over his alleged connection with Standard Oil interests, intimated 
very broadly to the assembled publicity hosts that they would 
soon thereafter have occasion to insert their rapiers into the vulner- 
able shield of Mr. Bailey. Result: The next day and succeeding 
days thereafter until the railroad-rate muss was disposed of the 
country was kept closely informed of the reasons why the Presi 
dent had accepted the so-called Allison amendment, and the coun- 
try also was gently warned to keep an eye on Bailey and other 
wicked Democrats. : 

Illustrations having the generat character of those here set 
down could be multiplied indefinitely were it considered necessary 
to do so in order to bring out in clear light what is probably the 
most typical and potent manifestation of Roosevelt the Press- 
Agent. He is the most adroit, the most far-seeing, the frankest. 
and the least secretive of the entire guild of publicity promoters 
upon the round earth to-day. 





THE ESPERANTO CONGRESS AT CAMBRIDGE 


(Continued from page 1413.) 

reporters of the Cambridge Daily Neirs, allowed not a single item 
of Esperanto news to escape them. One item even called the atten- 
tion of certain delegates to the fact that they mismanaged the 
accusative, and another told of a Cambridge townsman who, when 
asked for whom all the flags were hung and for whom all Cam- 
bridge was waiting, made the enlightened reply, “ for the king of 
Esperanto.” 

Aside from the regular business sessions of the congress held 
daily in the Guildhall, there were innumerable meetings represent- 
ing the various human interests, Each nationality held a special 
meeting of its compatriots. There were also meetings of Esper- 
antist Catholics, temperance workers, peace workers, musicians, 
chess-players, physicians, teachers, scientists, socialists, free- 
thinkers, ete. A special meeting was held to arrange for a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and a committee was chesen to select 
the texts and to appoint the translators. Many parts of the Bible 
have already been translated, among them Ecclesiastes, by Dr. 
Zamenhof, who will shortly also publish a translation of Proverbs 
in the North American Review. The process of translating the 
Scriptures will no doubt involve a certain amount of discussion 
and controversy; for that reason a rich young man from Siberia, 
N. P. Evstifeieff, offered to maintain at his own expense a sixteen- 
page monthly journal where most questions can be threshed out. 

The regular business meetings were a forum for discussion of all 
matters pertaining to the status and advancement of Esperanto. 
M. Montrosier, editor of the Esperanto illustrated journal, Tra la 
Mondo, read a report showing that the Red Cross societies the 
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world over are learning Esperanto. A Bulgarian delegate told 
that Prince Ferdinand is encouraging the study of Esperanto 
among his troops, and Professor Grillon, that able and enthusiastic 
apostle of Esperanto to the Philadelphians, announced that in one 
year the number of Esperanto clubs in the United States has in- 
creased from thirty-four to sixty-five. Whereupon Mr. Bolingbroke 
Mudie, who had some numbers of his own to mention, announced 
that the congress contained 1399 members. One of the features of 
these meetings was the invitation by Germany, Spain, and the 
United States to meet next year in those countries. The congress 
seemed particularly pleased to be invited to America. 

Aside from this there were the usual features of a congress. 
Excursions had been arranged to Ely and Garden City, garden- 
parties at Girton and Trinity colleges, cricket matches, field 
tournaments, and the like. In the evening there were entertain- 
ments at the theatre, consisting of vaudeville sketches, lectures. 
songs, droll monologues, and excellent performances of “ Box ani 
Cox” and “ Bardell vs. Pickwick.” Mr. Felix Moscheles, the well- 
known artist, peace worker, and friend of du Maurier, gave a recep- 
‘tion to some of the Esperantists at his London home on the Sunday 
following the congress, and that same Sunday there was a service 
at St. Clement Dane’s in London. In ‘all of these events Esperanto 
was used with the utmost satisfaction. And the trite objection 
that Germans pronounce Esperanto one way and Frenchmen another 
was completely disproved. Again and again your correspondent 
heard representatives of a dozen different nationalities conversing 
without the slightest difficulty. Indeed, in many cases the inter- 
locutors were ignorant of each other’s nationality. 
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He Changed His Mind - 


A puYER for a large Southern cotton house 
invariably paid but halt for his goods and 
gave his note for the other half. This note 
he rarely met. As the buyer was a sterling 
fellow in every other respect, his friends all 
agreed simply to charge him double, and 
then. of course, destroy the werthless note. 

One day, after effecting a fifteen-hundred- 
dollar purchase, for which, as usual, he was 
charged three thousand dollars, he gave, 
after the customary grumbling over the high 
prices asked, fifteen hundred collars in cash, 
and his note for another fifteen hundred. 

* Now,” said he, ‘‘ where’s my little present 
coming in?” 

The merehant thought for a moment, then 
took down a box from a shelf, and un- 
wrapped a beautiful shawl. ‘“ Perhaps your 
wife might fancy this,” said he. 

“That shawl, sir! And on a three-thou- 
sand-dollar order, sir! Your generosity is 
incomprehensible, sir!” 

Over the face of the merchant there beamed 
a radiantly beneficent smile. 

“You are right, sir. I'll give you some- 
thin’ more like.” Taking -out his wallet, he 
smoothed out the fifteen-hundred note he had 
just received. ‘ Here, I can’t do better than 
this, sir,” tendering the note. 

Surprise, embarrassment, sheepishness on 
the part of the other, and then, softly, “ Pll 
take the shawl!” 





Inside Information 


TicRESS (panting). “Hello, Leo! I’ve 
heen chasing a nice tender little antelope for 
an hour or more. Did it pass by here?” 

Lion (licking his chops contentedly). “ No, 
it didn’t pass here.” 





Cut Him Off 


Ir there’s anything “ Uncle Joe” Cannon 
dislikes more than another, it’s the pro- 
verbial loquaciousness of the Washington 
barber. 

“Shall I clip your hair a little at the 
ends, sir?” asked a colored “ tonsorialist ” 
of the statesman on one occasion. 

“You'll have to,” grunted “ Uncle Joe,” 
“unless you’ve invented some method by 
which you ean clip it out from the middle 
and save the ends, which are curly. I should 
prefer that to all things, except, of course, 
to your utter silence.” 





The Boy 


“T suppose I am past what my mother 
calls ‘the first flush of youth,’” said the 
Bachelor Girl, “ but I think I shall never 
feel older than I did one summer evening 
five years ago. And now the girl I was in 
those days seems absurdly young to the 
woman IT am now,” and she sighed, and was 
silent a moment under the burden of her 
years. 

“It was that summer at Lake George,” 
she went on presently, “and we were at the 
Greene’s cottage for a couple of weeks. Jack 
Greene was home from college, of course, 
and as he was the only man, and I the only 
girl, we naturally were thrown together con- 
stantly. He was just at the age to feel him- 
self vastly superior, somewhere about nine- 
teen. He had been growing sentimeatal in a 
patronizing sort of way, and one evening 
after a semitender passage or two, he ab- 
tuptlv asked my age. I told him twenty- 
three. He seemed stunned for a moment, 
and. looking up, he studied me carefully in- 
the lamplight, then shaking his head sadly, 
pronounced his verdict: 

“My, but you are well preserved!” 





Squelched 


Ivvecune. “I’m poor, sir, but I love your 
daughter,” 
OLp Rocksey. “ Tut! tut! young man; you 


can’t make money as quick as that in this 
world,” 
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Tests of Automobile Freight- 
Trucks in Switzerland 


THERE was held in Zurich recently the 
third annual Swiss automobile exhibition, 
in which practically all the motors shown 
were of Swiss manufacture, the only ex- 
ceptions being a few cars of German and 
French make. The exhibit was well ar- 
ranged, and the large number of machines 
of various classes placed on exhibition and 
the general interest manifested in the event 
evidenced the fact that Switzerland is mak- 
ing rapid progress in the automobile indus- 
try. The number and variety of Swiss 
touring cars were an interesting feature of 
the exhibit, but the class of motors that at- 
tracted most attention, and in which the 
greatest general interest was shown, was 
the heavy truck and freight autos and mo- 
tor-’buses, which were shown in many 
grades and varieties. 

As a means of testing the capacity of this 
class of motors, and demonstrating their 
utility as transports for heavy cargo, espe- 
cially on long-distance hauls, a road com- 
petition was arranged. The competitive run 
was for five days, covering a total distance 
of 265 miles, the greatest distance scheduled 
for one day being eighty-five miles. There 
were eighteen entries for the road competi- 
tion, sixteen of which were Swiss machines, 
one German, and one French. Two of the 
motors entered in the competition were 
equipped with pneumatic tires, one iron, and 
the others solid rubber tires. They carried 
3000 to 9000 pounds of cargo, according to 
their respective horse-power. 

The five days’ competitive run was as 
follows: First day, Zurich to Basel; second, 
Basel to Berne; third, Berne to Thun; 
fourth, Thun to Lucerne; fifth, Lucerne to 
Zurich. The course included much moun- 
tainous country, in some parts of which 
the roads are rough and stony, yet the ma- 
jority of the cars maintained a good race 
of speed throughout the five days, the last 
thirty-three miles being covered in one hour 
and forty-nine minutes. The success of the 
experiment, which demonstrates the practi- 
eability of automobiles for transporting all 
kinds of cargo over country roads on long- 
distance runs, will give fresh impetus and 
added interest to this branch of industry in 
Switzerland, which has in the past few 
years made rapid progress. 


Each to His Needs 


Durinc the recent Senatorial contest in 
Mississippi a representative of the “ young 
Democracy,” in arguing hotly with an older 
“voter” regarding the respective qualifi- 
cations of John Sharp Williams and Gov- 
ernor Vardaman, closed his dissertation 
with the remark: 

“ Well, it’s simply a contest between hair 
and brains!” 

The old gentleman took off his hat and 
deliberately mopped his bald head, as he 
gravely replied: “In that case we shall 
each of us vote for that which we need 
most.” 





Tests of Valuation 


Tue late Townsend Percy, speculator and 
promoter, who made and lost more than one 
fortune in the course of his life, used to 
be fond of repeating some of his mother’s 
witticisms at his expense, generally brought 
about by his extravagances during his 
periods of prosperity. Once Perey had 
driven four-in-hand for a year, when an 
unfortunate “deal” made it necessary for 
him to reduce expenditures and sell his 
horses, on which occasion she said to him: 

“ Townsend, don’t you think that it would 
be better to drive one horse four years, in- 
stead of four horses one year?” 

Another time, when on the verge of finan- 
cial crash, Percy still owned a considerable 
stable, and gav: no outward sign of 
pecuniary embarrassment. His mother met 
an old friend of the family about this 
period, who congratulated her on her son’s 
suecess in life. “I am glad that Townsend 
is doing so well,” said the friend. 

“Yes, indeed,” remarked the old lady. 
“Townsend has six horses and seven car- 
riages and eight dollars,” 
























































































“ELEVEN 


(Continued from page 1429.) 
the name of Andrew Jackson, and was said to have received his 
appointment from him—which shows how far back he went—had a 
voice of somewhat the same quality. I had often heard it assert 
itself, winding in and out through the uproar of an ordinary gale, 
but on this occasion it went clean away—whistled down the wind. 
* T always think bad of it,” said Boatswain Chucks, * when the ele- 
ments won’t allow my whistle to be heard; and IL consider it hardly 
fair play.” Such advantage the elements took of us on this occa- 
sion, but the captain came to the rescue. He had the throat of a 
bull of Bashan, which went the elements one better on their own 
hand. Under his stentorian shouts the weather head-braces were 
led along (probably already had heen, as part of the preparation, but 
that was quarter-deck work, outside my knowledge) and manned. 
All other gear being coiled out of the way, on the pins, there 
was nothing to confuse or entangle; the fore topsail was swung 
round on the opposite tack from the main, a-box, to pay the ship’s 
head off and leave her side to the wird, steadied by the close-reefed 
fore and main topsails, which would then be filled. She was now, of 
course, going astern fast; but this mattered nothing, for the sea 
had not yet got up. The evolution, common enough itself, an almost 
invariable accompaniment of getting under way, was now exciting 
even to grandeur, for we could see only when the benevolent light- 
ning lighted up the sky with the momentary glare of noonday. 
* Now that’s a clever old man,” said the boatswain’s mate to me, 


KNOTS!” 


approvingly, of the captain next day; “ boxing her off that way, 
with all that wind and blackness, was handsomely done.” After 
this we setiled down to a two days’ pampero, with a huge but regu- 
lar sea. 

Whether the Congress’s helm on this interesting occasion was 
shifted for sternboard [ never inquired. Marryat tells us it was a 
moot point in his young days. Our captain was an excellent sea- 
man, but had ‘doxies of his own. Of these, one which ran contrary 
to current standards was in favor of clewing up a course or topsail 
to leeward in blowing weather. Among the lieutenants was a 
strong champion of the opposite and accepted dogma, and a mess- 
mate of mine, in his division and shining by reflected light, was 
always prompt to enforce closure of debate by declaiming 


“He who seeks the tempest to disarm 
Will never first embrail the lee yard-arm.” 


Whether Falconer, besides being a poet, was also an expert in 
seamanship, or whether he simply registered the views of his day 
may be questioned. The two alternatives, I fancy, were the chance 
of splitting the sail and that of springing the yard; and any one 
who has ever watched a big bag of wind whipping a weather yard- 
arm up and down in its bellying struggles, after clewing up to 
windward, will have experienced as eager a desire to call it down as 
he has ever felt to suppress its congener in an after-dinner oration. 
Both are much out of place and time. 





MONEY 


(Continued from page 1425.) 
in the middle of her own chamber as if a remorseless hand were 
clutching at her heart. “ But it is Not mine!—I must give it 
all up!” 

Thrusting this intruding thought away, she hurried back to the 
library, where the men, seated at ease, were sipping some iced 
liquor in gross content. 

Haney was beaming. 
again,” he was saying. 


“Tt makes me over new to sniff this air 
‘°Tis a bad plan to let go your hold on 


this air—me lungs have contracted a trifle, but they'll expand 
again. I'll be made over new in a month.” 


Ben was sympathetic, but had eyes only for Bertha, whose im- 
provement (in mind as in bearing) astonished and delighted him. 
Her trip, coming just at the period when her observation was 
keenest and her memory most tenacious, had subtly, swiftly 
ripened her. 

The middle-aged are prone to go about the world carrying their 
habits, their prejudices and their ailments with them to return 
as. they went forth, but youth like Bertha’s adventures in the 
world eager to be built upon, ready to be transformed from child 
to adult, as it would seem, in a day. 

“She has achieved new distinction!” Ben exulted as he watched 
her moving about the room, so supple, so powerful, and so grace- 
ful, but, though he was careful not to utter one word of praise, 
he could not conceal his admiration and his joy. 

An hour later, as he said good night and went away with Cong- 
don, his heart burned with “secret rebellious fire. “Could it be 
possible that the glorious girl was doomed to live out the sweet- 
est, most alluring of her years with a gross and crippled old 
man?’ To leave her under the same roof with Mart Haney was 
to expose her to profanation and despair. 

When they were safely out of the gate Congdon broke forth in 
open praise of her. ‘“‘When Mart dies won’t she be a witching 
morsel for some man?’ 

Fordyce did not answer on the instant, and when he did his 
voice was constrained. ‘‘ You don’t think he’s in immediate dan- 
ger of it—do you?” 

“Quite the contrary. He looks to be on the up-grade—but 
she’s sure to outlive him; and think of her with her hundred thou- 





sand dollars a year to spend! Talk about honey-pots!—and 
flies!” After a moment’s silence he added musingly: ‘“ Funny 


how one’s ideas change. A year ago I thought she was deeply in- 
debted to him—now I feel that all his money can’t repay her for 
what she’s giving up on his account—and yet his chink has made 
her what she is. Money is a weird power when applied to a 
woman. Tiled bath-rooms, silk stockings and bonnets mad with 
pride, work wonders with the sex. She’s improved mightily on 
this trip.” 

After leaving Congdon, Ben went to his apartment and called 
up Alice by ’phone, to say that the Haneys had arrived and that 
he had left them under their own roof in good repair. 

*“ How is the Captain’s health?” she asked, with the morbid in- 
terest of the invalid gossip. 

“He feels the altitude a little, but that is probably only tem- 


porary. They both seem very glad to get home.” 

‘He's made a mistake. He can’t live here—I am perfectly sure 
of it. How is she?” 

“Very well—and_ beautifully dressed, which is the main 
tlring,” he added, with a slight return of his humor. “ They asked 
after you very partic ularly.” 


Unable to. sleep, he went out to walk the night, blind envy in 
his brain and a hot hunger in his heart, moved as he had never 
been moved before at thought of Haney’s nearness to that glowing 
girl. Their union was monstrous, incredible. 


MAGIC 


He no longer attempted to deceive himself. He loved this young 
wife, whose expanding personality had enthralled him from their 
first meeting. It was not alone that she was possessed of bodily 
charm; she called to him through the mysterious ways which lead 
the one man to the predestined woman. The affectation he had 
borne toward Alice Heath was but the violet ray of friendship 
compared to the lambent, leaping red flame of his passion for 
Bertha Haney. She represented to him the mysterious potency 
and romance of the West—typifying its amazing resiliency, its 
sapability of adaptation. In a way that seemed roundabout and 
strange, but which was, after all, very simple and very direct, 
she had lifted her family as well as herself out of poverty back 
into the comfort which was their right. Odd, curt, unexpected 
in phrase, she had never been awkward or cheap. Congdon was 
right, she was capable of high things. She made mistakes, of 
course, but they were not those which a shallow personality would 
make—they sprang rather from the overflow of a vigorous and 
abounding vitality. 

“All she needs is contact with people of the right sort. 
is capable of the highest culture,” he concluded. 

That she was more vital to him than any other woman in the 
world he now knew, but he acknowledged nothing base in this con- 
fession. He was not seeking ways to possess her of his love—on 
the contrary, he was tesolved to conduct himself so nobly that shé 
would again trust and respect him. ‘“ My love is honorable,” he 
said. “I will go forward as in the beginning—why should I not ?— 
enjoying her companionship as any hongst man’may do.” 

The question of his relation to Alice was not so easily settled. 
She had come to irritate him now. Her changeable, swift-witted, 
moody, hysterical invalidism had begun to wear upon him intol- 
erably. Everything she did was wrong. It was brutal even to 
admit this, but he could no longer conceal it either from himself 

from her. It was deeply, s sadly painful to recall the promise, 
the complete confidence and happiness, with which they had both 
started toward the West only a few months ago. How sure of 
her recovery they had been, how gay and confident of purpose! 
Now she not only refused to listen to his demand for an early 
marriage, but hampered and irritated him in a hundred ways. 
As he walked the silent night he was forced to acknowledge that 
she was right in delaying their union, and yet she was so depend- 
ent upon him, her life was so tragically inwound with his, that 
to think of shaking away her hand seemed the act of a sordid 
egotist. 

‘And even were I free, nothing is solved.” 

The situation took on the insoluble and the tragic. 

In the fashion of wellsbred, soundly nurtured American youth 
he had thought of such complications only as subjects for novelists. 

“There must be concealment, but not duplicity, in my attitude,” 
he decided. He longed for the constant light of her face, the fre- 
quent touch of her hand. Her laughter was so endlessly charm- 
ing, her step so firm, so light, so graceful. The grace of her 
bosom—the sweeping line of her side— 

He stopped there. In that direction lay danger. “She trusts 
me and I will repay her trust. She has chosen me to be her ad- 
viser, putting her wealth in my hands!—Well, why not? We 
will see whether an honorable man cannot carry forward even 
so difficult a relationship as this. I will visit her every day, I 
will enjoy her hospitality as freely as Congdon—and I will fulfil 
my promise to Alice—if she asks it of me.” 

But deep in his heart lay an unuttered belief in his future, 
in his happiness, for this is the prerogative of youth. The dim 
mountains, the sinking crescent moon, and the silence of the plain 
all seemed somehow to prophesy both happiness and peace, 

(To be Continued.) 
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City Civilization 
By R. Holt-Lomax 
TuE modern cry is city betterment. New 


towns of good alignment covet the posses- 
sion of old buildings with their picturesque 


) effect and also the grown trees of a Parisian 
+ boulevard. 


Ancient cities, on the other 
hand,. would gladly do away with slums 
and have a reconstruction of their thor- 
oughfares. In America, it is the first of 
these two problems that engages the atten- 
tion chiefly of those interested. True, minor 
evils, such as horse-cars, midday garbage 
exhibitions, and street cobblestones, have all 
been cited as offences in a modern city like 
New York, yet these are now in course of 
being remedied, and trivial. matters in com- 
parison with fundamental errors of con- 
Where these last happen, neces- 
sitating for their betterment the disloca- 
tion and the temporary upheaval of a town, 
men hesitate to undertake the job until 
obliged to by a fire, an epidemic, or an 
earthquake. In this respect, it was a pity 
that in Baltimore, after the fire, business 
considerations made impossible her reha- 
bilitation on new lines, and it remains to 
see how San Francisco profits by a similar 
unlooked-for opportunity through  earth- 
quakes. Broadly speaking, though, Ameri- 
ca is aiming at results which come with 
time, while Europe would be rid of the at- 
tendant drawbacks of old age. 

This country, with the Old World as a 
model to improve upon, has an immense 
advantage in the building and the beauti- 
fying of her towns. She is not hampered 
by that sentiment which clings to an his- 
torically encumbered site, but may pick 
and choose some ancient edifice and have 
it rear its head in up-to-date surroundings. 
In this she acts as every nation since the 
world began. Athenian temples, French 
chiteaux, and Italian palaces, when copied 
here, serve to encourage new ideas and pave 
the way for native talent. Indeed, a lot of 
cant is talked upon the subject of old age 
as such. “The grace of faded things,” 
though admirable, is often worshipped to a 
ludicrous extent that would astonish even 
the original artisans. For instance, were 
the experience possible, no inhabitant of a 
respectably kept house in New York city 
would care to live in the conditions that 
obtained in the best of ancient Roman villas. 

Housing reformers, who have lately held 
in London their eighth congress, discussed 
the abolition of the slums and the building 
of cleaner and larger homes for people. 
Emphasis was laid upon the duty of the 
state and individuals. As regards the gov- 
ernment, it was suggested that one-fifth of 
the working-class money now in savings- 
banks, and the sums invested by endowed 
public charities, should be advanced for 
housing purposes to the municipalities. At- 
tention, also, was directed to the value of 
cheap transit, tramways having benefited 
London, it was said, more than twenty-five 
years’ legislation. In that town, too, at a 
cost of thirteen million dollars odd, there 
have been cleared 105 acres of slums with a 
population of 51,206. 

As to individual. enterprise, it has al- 
ready been productive of much good. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, of municipal celebrity, 
has made another town of Birmingham. 
Baron Haussman with his reconstruction of 
old thoroughfares in Paris is another in- 
stance of what the individual can do. Of 
the French capital, it may be added that 
she is jealous of two new German kinds of 
metal carts for gathering refuse, the choice 
between which is at present under the con- 
sideration of the Berlin municipal authori- 
ties, and that, by means of traps on differ- 
ent principles, are to remove with a mini- 
mum of dust the street and household rubbish. 

_” The ideal city,” we are told, is to com- 
bine the building achievements of America, 
the alignment of Germany, the comfort of 
England, and the picturesqueness of Venice. 
Other qualifications necessary to her are: 
The cleanliness of Amsterdam, the gayety 
of Paris, with that city’s choice of early- 
budding trees, and the climate of Colorado 
or Italy, Exeept this last condition, these 
possi lities do not appear to be beyond the 
power of man, but within range of what 
one happy day may see accomplished. 
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engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 

ever the make of your ~ . 
automobile or the kind of © 
engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade of 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct—its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 

Send for booklet which tells the 


proper, oil for your automobile. It’s 
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where in barrels and cans of varyi: 
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The Builders 


(R. R. Constructing Engineers) 


By Richard Hatton 
WE have cast, we have welded together, 
We have riveted, bolted, and braced, 
With hammer and forge in all weather, 
Scorning the death that we faced. 


We have mastered rock-bound mountains, 
Our lines we have run on the plains; 
Smothering geysers’ fountains 
By the toil of our hands and brains. 


We have tunnelled and builded bridges, « 
Ballasted, dug, and cut, 

Bored through obstructing ridges, 
Camped in the section hut. 


Over the land we have laid our rails, 
Our whitening bones beside, 

That the fast express and the nation’s mails 
And the nation’s freight may ride. 





Not What They Wanted 


A SMALL town in the Far West was look- 
ing for some one to teach its school, and 
applicants for the post were few, as the dis- 
trict was remote, and its population some- 
what too new to furnish many possessed of 
the necessary education. 

One morning, however, a candidate ap- 
peared. He was a tall, rather gaunt youth, 
whose accent unmistakably preclaimed him 
as hailing from New England. The trustee 
in whose hands the appointment lay knew 
pretty well what the town wanted, and he 
asked the stranger to give his qualifications 
as quickly as possible. 

In faultless English the youth proceeded 
to set forth his pedigree, naming his father 
and grandfather, and showing a marked 
tendency to dilate upon an ancestry which, 
if proven, should easily have gained his ad- 
mission to the Sons of the Colonial Wars. 

The Westerner had been looking puzzled, 
and after a few minutes he interrupted the 


story. 
“ Now, look-a-here, young man,” he ex- 
claimed, “ there’s been some mistake. What 


we want is a man to teach school, and not 
one for breeding purposes.” 





An Irish Twister 


Patsy. “ Begorra, oi couldn’t pay me 
three dollars foine and oi had to go to jail 
for six days.” 

Mrxe. “ An’ how much did yez spend to 
get drunk?” : 

Patsy. “Oh, *bout three dollars.” 

Mike. “ Three dollars? Yez fool, if yez 
had not spent yez three dollars for drink 
yez ’d had yer three dollars to pay yez foine 
wid.” 





Easily Explained 


Tue ex-convict, proud and elated, was 
narrating his jail experiences to a bosom 
al. 

“Say, Pete,” asked the pal, “ how'd y’ git 
out so soon? Any pull wid de big sticks?’ 

“Well, I pursume y’ might put it in dat 
kind o’ talk,” replied Pete, the ex-convict: 
“but de main reason was me perliteness. 
Ever since I left me home,” he continued, 
confidentially, “I’ve allas follered de ad- 
wice o’ me mudder ter be perlite.” 

“Y’ don’t say!” rejoined the pal, sur- 
prised. “How'd dat git y’ out two years 
early? Good behavior?” 

“No, not egzactly,” explained Pete; “ it 
was dis way. De gov’nor was lookin’ over 
de pen one day an’ when he passed me in 
de corridor I stepped on his foot accident- 
ally. Course, I bowed very low, and says, 
slowly: ‘Pray, pardon me, gov’nor,’ and,” 
he continued, inflating his chest and as- 
suming a contented air, “de gov’nor par- 
doned me.” : 

“Oh!” said his pal, in a terrible whisper. 

And then the next vaudeville “tea” 
was announced. . 



































































































LION AND BEAR PAW 


THE REAL REASONS FOR THE SINGULAR ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
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AGREEMENT 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 
WRITE before the actual terms of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment are known.- But the mere fact that such an agreement 
has been concluded is momentous enough to warrant considera- 
tion, whatever its precise provisions may be. International 
arrangements of this charagter usually mean either more or 
less than they say. Their value is not to be assessed solely or even 
chiefly by an examination of their clauses, by reckoning up the 
gains in one column and the losses in another, or indeed by any 
system of calculation that takes account only of the questions 
immediately at issue. I do not, of course, mean anything so absurd 
as that the virtue of an agreemeut is independent of its terms, 
but simply that there are occasions when the fact that two com- 
petitors have struck a bargain is of more real importance than the 
actual conditions of their compact. This is, I think, the case with 
England and Russia. If we may assume, as I believe we fairly 
may, that the agreement they have just negotiated in regard to 
their respective interests in Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet 
will prove, when published, to be a reasonable give-and-take 
settlement, involving surrenders by both parties, and not so one- 
sided as to be in danger of provoking that very feeling of soreness, 
distrust, and insecurity which it was framed to allay—then the 
sensible men in both countries will do well to disregard details and 
to concentrate their attention on the happy fact that these two old 
adversaries, after generations of irrational suspicion, dislike, 
offensive preparations, and veiled war, have at length effected an 
accommodation. 

We can only appreciate the significance of this fact by looking at 
the past of Anglo-Russian relations. For fifty years they have 
been palpably disquieting. There has been little sanity about them, 
and next to none of that consistency and stability which can only 
obtain when two Powers have seriously examined and compared 
their mutual interests. From the Crimean war till to-day they 
have been penetrated with a seemingly incurable suspiciousness. 
Many suggestions for their improvement have been made, but little 
or nothing has come of them. Lord Salisbury, a few years ago, in- 
formed his countrymen that to regard antagonism between Eng- 
land and Russia as something fundamental and inevitable was 
“the superstition of an antiquated diplomacy”; but nothing has 
been done until now to translate that momentous utterance into 
terms of policy. Englishmen go on repeating that they “ backed 
the wrong horse” in 1855 and 1878, but their statesmen have not 
hitherto appeared to draw from the admission any practical con- 
clusions. They have declared again and again that there is “ room 
for both England and Russia in Asia,” but until within the last 
few months they have not attempted to attach any specific 
meaning to the words, or to show exactly what amount of “ room ” 
should belong to Russia and what to England. Great Britain, 
again, besides repenting her share in the Crimean war, has awaken- 
ed within the past twenty-five years from her dream of Turkish 
regeneration by internal reform, and, so far as one can see, will 
scarcely fight again to preserve the Ottoman Empire. But until 
Lord Lansdowne set on foot the negotiations which Sir -Edward 
Grey has now carried to a conclusion, nothing had been done to 
give effect to this change of sentiment. Even now it is as certain 
as anything can be that were the Balkan question or the question 
of Turkey to crop out to-morrow in an acute form, Great Britain 
would be caught as usual between two minds. 

Anglo-Russian relations, in short, have been marked, above all 
things, by a drifting inconclusiveness. The responsibility for this 
does not by any means belong solely to Downing Street. Popular 
instincts, prejudices, and ignorance have had much to do with it. 
The English mind has long been saturated with the persuasion that 
Russia is the most grasping, the most deceitful, the most far-seeing 
of Powers. The Russian mind for at least an equal length of time 
has held precisely the same convictions in regard to Great Britain. 
That Russia has marked Constantinople for her own, is determined 
to penetrate to the Persian Gulf, and plans incessantly for the 
invasion and conquest of India, are all British axioms. Perhaps 
they are losing something of their old force as the realization 
deepens that the supreme, the natural, the inevitable goal of all 
Russian hopes and strivings is access to the warm waters. But so 
far they have been potent enough to keep the two Powers apart in 
postures of scowling ill will. Another difficulty in the way of any 
solid agreement has been the peculiar fluidity of the Russian form 
of government. It very much resembles the system that obtained 
in Great Britain under the Stuarts. There are in Russia ministers, 
but no ministerial responsibility ; departments, but no organized and 
cohesive administration; groups, but no unity. As in the days of 
James II., each minister is independent of his colleagues, frames 
his own-policy and maps out his own measures. The normal condi- 
tion of Russian government is that of a dozen able men, each a 
little jealous of his rivals, pursuing separate courses of their own 
choosing. The foreign minister cannot bind the war minister; the 
war minister has no authority over the minister of finances. Russia, 
in short, lacks a plenipotentiary. It is a serious want, and has had 
serious consequences. Foreign ministers who negotiate with Russia 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels can never be sure that 
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-they are in touch with the final and controlling authority. The 


British people, for instance, turning over in their minds the tissuc 
of broken pledges that has been woven into the relations of the two 
countries, believe Russia to be a hobgoblin of all the diplomati: 
black arts. ‘They are inclined to attribute to a policy of deliberate 
bad faith what is really the product of a faulty and irresponsible 
system of administration. 

These truths have been more clearly realized on the Continent 
than in England. Germany, France, and Austria have each grasped 
the fact that durable agreements with Russia ean only be negoti- 
ated by and through the Czar. It was an unwritten and offhand, 
but none the less faithfully observed, promise of Nicholas II. that 
assured to the Kaiser the possession of Kiao-chou. The Austro 
Russian convention was concluded between Nicholas Il. and Francis 
Joseph; the Franco-Russian alliance was the personal work of 
Alexander III. and the French President. In all of these cases the 
functions of the Russian Foreign Office scarcely exceeded those of 
a confidential amanuensis. The Czar was as much his own Foreign 
Minister as Cromwell or William III.; and it is because British 
statesmen have largely ignored this essential condition of all nego- 
tiations with Russia that they have been treated to so many un- 
pleasant surprises. 

But neither Power has really gained by the estrangement which 
has now lasted for two whole generations. On the contrary, their 
enmity has piayed directly into the hands of that formidable Power 
whose policies challenge British naval ascendency on one side and 
Russian supremacy in the Balkans, at Constantinople, and in Asia 
Minor on the other. It has been an unprofitable enmity. A shake 
of the Russian knout in the direction of India has at any time been 
anough to worry England into a fit of anxiety over the safety of 
Ry great dependency. It has harassed Great Britain exceedingly, 
but except that it has harassed her, Russia has gained nothing by 
it. England on her part has done her share in helping to keep 
Russia a landlocked state. And that has undoubtedly harassed 
Russia. But what British interest is the better for it, in any 
positive and ponderable degree, I have yet to learn. In one element 
or the other circumstances have given each country the whip-hand 
over the other, and nave made each a thorn in the other’s side. 
England and Russia, in a word, can only come to terms by fore- 
going the advantage which each possesses over the other, and by 
breaking a mutually barren deadlock. 

The reasons that have urged Great Britain to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Russia at the present moment may be easily stated. 
First, there is the growing perception that the deadlock is, as [ 
have described it, a mutually barren one. Secondly, the defeat of 
Russia in the Far East and her internal anarchy have reduced her 
power of injuring Great Britain to an unprecedented minimum, 
and have encouraged a conciliatory temper in her statesmen. Brit- 
ish diplomacy would have been purblind indeed to have let so 
favorable an opportunity pass by unused. Thirdly, it must ever be 
a great object of Great Britain to reduce the military burden on 
India so far as that object can be aclrieved without endangering the 
security of the Indian Empire; and in the present state of Indian 
agitation and unrest some relaxation of the perpetual! strain on the 
frontier must seem more than ever desirable. Fourthly, Great 
Britain has entered into relations of extreme cordiality and inti- 
macy with France—relations that require, as their natural and 
logical corollary, the formation of an equally close friendship with 
the ally of France. Fifthly, the settlement of the Far-Eastern 
question on the basis of the treaty of Portsmouth removes, for our 
time at any rate, one of the most vexed and contentious of Anglo- 
Russian issues. Sixthly, the events of the last two years, the 
Morocco episode especially, have taught England that it is not a 
British interest, but its very reverse, that Russia should be unable 
to make her due weight felt in the European balance of 
power. 

On the Russian side the reasons are not less cogent. Political 
reconciliation often leads to the provision of precisely such financial 
facilities as Russia to-day and for some time to come must sorely 
need. And the Russians must, I should think, have formed a 
decided opinion as to whether their failure to come to terms with 
treat Britain has improved or has weakened their position in the 
Far East. They must also be able to infer from the experiences 
of the last year or two whether it would serve their interests if 
the Far-Eastern situation were to be duplicated in the Near East. 
They must likewise know whether, in the period of recuperation 
that lies ahead of them, the friendship of the greatest naval Power 
in the world would or would not be an asset of some value. They 
can estimate, moreover, the full effect upon Russian prestige and 
policy of Germany’s preponderance, not only in the Baltic, but in 
all Europe, and of her steadily increasing stake in the development 
of Asia Minor. It seems, in short, as though every consideration 
of statesmanship pointed to England and Russia entering into an 
agreement. Whether the agreement they have actually concluded 
proves to be an ideally equitable compact or not, we shall not 
know until its terms are published. But in any event a case can, | 
think, be made out for regarding the fact of the convention rather 
than its provisions as, on the whole, the main thing. 
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IMPORT AMERICAN SHOES 


WHEN 


YOU CAN BUY GENUINE 


American Beauties 


{o all SLapes aud Styles made by the Bost 


avd Latest American Machinery 





TOMOEYA 


(AIBA & Co.) 
**YOBASHI 
TOKYO 


A Straw in the Wind 


REPRODUCED FROM AN ADVERTISEMENT IN A 
RECENT ISSUE OF A TOKIO NEWSPAPER 








Willing Hands 


THERE is a good story going the rounds 
in Pittsburg of a young man, formerly a 
stock-broker, who dropped many thousands 
in speculation during the early spring. 

One night, shortly after going to bed, the 
Pittsburger was awakened by strange signs. 
At his first motion to jump up he was greet- 
ed by a hoarse voice. ‘If you stir, you’re a 
dead man!” it said. “I’m looking for 
money.” 

“In that case,” pleasantly answered the 
erstwhile speculator, “kindly allow me to 
arise and strike a light. I shall deem it a 
a to be permitted to assist in the 
search.” 





One Wild One 


' a “Out gunning, eh? Get any wild 
ducks ?”” 

Winks. “ No, but I shot some tame ones.” 
Pate “Didn’t you see any wild ducks 
at all?” i 

Winks. “ Well, the farmer that owned 
the tame ducks was the wildest duck I ever 
saw.” 





Local Color 


Ix Toledo, Ohio, recently, an Irishman was 
hard at work painting the top of a tele- 
phone-pole a. bright green, when suddenly 
the pot of paint slipped and splashed on the 
sidewalk. 

Not more than a few seconds later another 
Irishman, also an employee of the telephone 
company, came along. He looked at the 
paint, then at his countryman on the ladder 
coming down the pole. Then, with affected 
anxiety, he ealled: 

“Muleahy, Mulcahy! 


Hov ye had a him- 
Morrhage ?”? 
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is served on Pullman and Dining Cars and on 
Ocean and Lake Steamers. 
Travel sickness, on land or sea, is immediately 


relieved by its use. 











Malt-Nutrine is a tonic and 


liquid food easily retained by the weakest stomach. 
Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo. 















OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST 


Practical Cooking 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


It is a treatise containing all practical 
instructions in cooking and in serving. 


Water-proof Cober. IIlustrated. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 
Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 


in first-class condition. Only used a few years, 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R.I. Size 23''x 60 a 


60 r.p.m. Reason for selling, factory has been 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Apply to 


Cc. W. FISK 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 





Copyright Wotices 





Class A, XXc, No. 179835, June 20, 1907.—L1IBRARY OF 
CONGRESS, To wit:° Be it remembered, That on the twentieth 
day of June, 1907, Samuel L. Clemens, of New York, N. Y., 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ A Tramp Abroad. 
By Mark Twain. _lustrated. Vol. I. New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof he claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. % 

(Signed) HERBERT PutNnaM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from September 29, 1907. 
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Class A, XXc, No. 179836, June 20, 1907.—LiBKAKY OF 
ConGREsS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twentieth 
day of June, 1907, Samuel L. Clemens, of New York, N. Y., 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “A Tramp Abroad, 
By Mark Twain. Illustrated. Vol. Il, New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers,’’ the right whereof he claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from September 29, 1907. 
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ALONE AT LAST! 


~ &Club-Cocktail — 


—-“"IS ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


“THOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are, Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label appears on every 
bottle : 

Guaranteed under the National Pure 

Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 

30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 


nderberg 


“The Worlds Best 
=. Bitters 


Other bitters lose 
itheir vogue when 
wi“ Underberg” Bitters 
Ais introduced. Its deli- 
cious, exclusive flavor 
—imitated, but never 
equalled, makes it a fa- 
vorite, but, its beneficial 
effects as an instantan- 
: eous tonic and “‘bracer”’ 
render it unique as a stimulant. 
It aids digestion and is among the 
choicest of table luxuries. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail 
and Better for You 
Try an ‘‘Underberg’’ pony 
before and after meals. 
Over 6,000,000 Bottles imported to U. S. 
At all Hotels, Cluts and Restaurants, or by the 
bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers, 
Ask for UNDERBERG. Booklet frets 
Bottled only by 
fi. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 
204 William Street, New York, Sole Agents: 


@® ST. LOUIS ae oh, and boston 
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KOO COVES 


GLORIOUS 
OF 
CORDIALS 


EXD 


LIQUEUR 


bres Gharireux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


y 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


A_ NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of 


CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 


‘* The most readable biography that I have had 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our time.” —Judge GEORGE GRAY. 

“*}T have read The Life of Charles A. Dana from 
beginning to end with lively and increasing in- 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages, 182-380, 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his- 
tory of the War of Secession. .. . The author 
throws from time to time a searchlight into the 
true inwardness of situations.” 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

**1 congratulate you upon the book as a literary 
triumph.” —Gen. EDWARD H. RIPLEY. 

‘Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 
well done. | can imagine no one beginning it 
and laying it down.” 

—Hon. ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 


With Portrait. 
Edges, Gilt Top. 


Crown 8vo0, Uncut 
Price, $3.00 net 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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